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PUL L. HAID APPOINTED 
TO INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
OF U.S. COMMERCE CHAMBF 


Justin Peters, Insuresice Director, 
Also on Committee of Ten 
Representative Leaders 


YEAR’S PROGRAM OUTLINED 


Fire Prevention, Health Conserva- 
tion, Tax Survey and Auto Acci- 
dent Prevention on Agenda 











Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, and Justin 
Peters, president of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens Mutual Fire of Philadel- 
phia, are the new members of the in- 
surance committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States which 
was appointed yesterday by President 
Henry I. Harriman. Mr. Peters is vice- 
chairman of the committee by virtue of 
being the junior insurance director of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. George 
D. Markham of St. Louis, well-known in- 
surance agent and former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is chairman of the insurance 
committee. He succeeds to the post held 
last year by Charles W. Gold, president 
of the Pilot Life. 

Altogether ten outstanding men in the 
insurance field are on the new insur- 
ance committee as compared with a com- 
mittee membership of sixteen last year. 
All of them with the exception of Messrs. 
Haid and Peters served last year too. 
The membership of the committee as 
now constituted is as follows: 


Personnel of Committee 


George D. Markham, W. H. Markham 
& Co., St. Louis, chairman; Justin Peters, 
President, Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire, Philadelphia, vice-chair- 
man; Guy E. Beardsley, vice-president, 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford; S. Bruce 
Black, president, Liberty Mutual, Bos- 
ton; William BroSmith, vice-president, 
Travelers; Lee J. Dougherty, president, 
Guaranty Life, Davenport; Philip J. Fay, 
Nichols & Fay, San Francisco; Paul L. 

aid, president, Insurance Executives 
Association, New York; Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, vice-president, Metropolitan Life; 
and William D. Winter, vice-president, 
Atlantic Mutual. 

he committee, whose personnel in- 
cludes representatives of the several 
ranches of thé insurance business, will 
act in an advisory capacity to the na- 
or chamber and its insurance depart- 
mere hn all questions pertaining to in- 
ne. Its first task will be to assist 

insurance department in carrying on 
4 program of activities during the next 
twelve months. 
€ committee, it was announced, will 
ediately outline plans to further de- 
ae extend the conservation work 

W conducted by the Insurance Depart- 
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_ The Neglected Agent 


Members of city agencies, that have their weekly or 
more frequent meetings, had the answer long ago. But 
the distant Agent—the small town and the rural Agent— 
is still, very many of him, without the answer. We 
mean that speakers at life underwriters’ meetings, and 
sometimes on Company Convention platforms, vehe- 
mently demand that the Agent attune his thinking to the 
current public attitude, and completely alter his sales 
methods to meet it, but they do not specify what and 
how. The distant Agent seldom can get to any meeting, 
and is restricted to reading the insurance journals or 
his Company publications. Bewildered, he is asking, 
“What is this public attitude they are telling about? 
How shall I change my sales methods? What’s it all 
about, anyhow P 


The neglected, distant Agent is numerous, and his 
production is a goodly part of any company’s total. He 
should be shown the way to the new firing line. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 




















HOW MUTUAL LIFE OPERATES 
TS PLAN OF CONSERVING 
HEAVIER LOANED BUSINESS 


Plan Applies Only Where Loan and 
Interest Amount to 10% 
or More 


POLICY MAY BE SPLIT 


No Medical Examination on Re- 
issue for Same or Higher 
Premium Basis 








Plans to conserve heavily loaned in- 
surance are receiving close study in all 
home offices of companies. One of the 
most discussed of the plans that has been 
put into operation is that which the Mu- 
tual Life of New York announced a little 
more than a month ago. 

Features of The Mutual’s Program 

As explained by George K. Sargent, 
vice-president and manager of agencies 
of the Mutual Life, the program is de- 
signed to afford relief to policyholders 
who can not or will not continue their 
insurance, because of the added burden 
of policy loan interest. It is not a device 
for promoting new business and is only 
for the purpose of enabling policyholders 
to continue their net insurance protec- 
tion with the company. 

The Mutual Life plan applies only 
where the amount of loan and interest is 
10% or more of the face of the policy, 
and the loan (or last loan) has been in 
force six months or more. Where the 
maximum amount has been borrowed 
the net amount (i. e., face amount of the 
policy less loan and interest) will be is- 
sued on the policy form and at the rate 
currently used for new insurance at the 
attained age. 

No medical examination is required 
where the reissued policy is on the same 
or higher premium plan than the exist- 
ing policy. Where a lower premium plan 
is desired, issuance is subject to the 
usual evidence of insurability. 

Policy May Be Split 

Where less than the maximum amount 
has been borrowed, the policy must be 
split into two parts. The part with loan 
will be cancelled and a policy reissued 
for the net amount—the balance, free 
from loan, if $1,000 or more, to be con- 
tinued. If the part free from loan is less 
than $1,000 the entire policy may be can- 
celled. The reissued policy carries spe- 
cial provisions waiving suicide and in- 
contestable clauses, and the remaining 
equity, if any, including the cash value 
of the current or prior dividends not 
pledged as security for policy loan may 
be either applied toward payment of the 
premium on the reissued policy, or 
drawn in cash. 

The elimination of a medical examina- 
tion when the same or a higher premium 
plan is desired and the waiving. of re- 
strictive clauses are considered as con- 
cessions in his favor by the insured. 

The plan has not been long enough in 
operation to obtain results as to its suc- 
cess but according to latest reports it 
was favorably received by policyholders 
and the field forces. 
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THE INCORRUPTIBLE 
ACCOUNTANT 


“The confidence of great men in the fruitfulness of patient 
endeavor is due to the fact that they know by intuition there 
exists within themselves the Incorruptible Accountant, and 
they give him their confidence. They know that he records 
with scrupulous exactness, to our debit or credit, our thoughts, 
our feelings, our efforts. On the debit side he totals our 
minor cowardices, our slightest evasions of work. On the 
credit side he inscribes our smallest acts of courage, of initia- 
tive, of conscientious toil. When will-power is called upon, 
this Incorruptible Accountant draws up a balance.” 

—Jules Payot. 





TODAY’S ACTS ARE TOMORROW'S HARVEST 











WE BELIEVE THAT 


Life Underwriters who pursue the right 
course now, working in full harmony 
with their Incorruptible Accountant, 
will be richly rewarded. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., 
Production Manager. 
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| - 
'Companies 
Writing Air 
| Passengers 





Companies That Consider Applications of 
Fare-Paying Passengers and Condi- 
tions and Rates Under Which They 
Are Accepted 


Classof Aviation Is Double 
Passengers Riders Indemnity 
Accepted Granted 
and Extra where 
Rating Resident Death is 
Schedule State Result of 
Permits Aviation 
COMPANY NOTE RIDERS 
Acacia Mutual Life.... 1 A No 
Retee: EMS. vasscccacs 2 B No 
Bankers Life Co., Iowa 3 ¢ No 
Berkshire Life ....... 4 B No 
California-Western 
Ne eae 5 D No 
eS? —>—EEas 6 B&E No 
Central Life of Ill..... 5 D No 
Columbian Natl. Life.. 7 B&D No 
Columbus Mutual Life 8 None No 
Confederation Life 
BE. saricwe de ikets 6 B&D No 
Connecticut Gen. Life. 8 D No 
Connecticut Mut. Life. 8 B, D&F No 
Equitable Life of Iowa 9 B No 
Industrial 
Equitable Life o D No 
Wash., D. C. 8 Ordinary 
Yes 
Eureka-Maryl’d Assur... 8 No 
Fidelity Mut. Life..... 4 C&D No 
Se eee 10 No 
Great-West Life ..... 6 E No 
Guardian Life ........ 11 None No 
Guaranty Income Life. 8 None No 
eS Sree 8 No 
Illinois Bankers Life.. 12 None No 
ee ee ee 6 D No 
Indianapolis Life ..... 8 D No 
Life Ins. Co. of Va... 13 B No 
Lincoln Natl, Life.... 5 D No 
Manhattan Life ...... 8 D No 
Manufacturers Life.... 6 B&D No 
Massachusetts Mut. ... 4 B No 
Metropolitan Life ..... 8 B&D Yes 
Midwest Life ........ 4 None Yes 
Missouri State Life... 14 B No 
Montana Life ........ 15 None No 
Mutual Benefit Life... 4 B&D No 
Mutual Life of N. Y.. 16 None No 
National Life & Acc... 4 Yes 
National BAN caren o mere 4 B No 
National Res. Life 5 B No 
New York Life....... 8 A, B&D Yes 
Northwestern Mut..... S one No 
Northwestern Natl 8 None No 
Occidental Life ...... 8 No 
Old Line Life........ 5 B&D No 
Oregon Mutual Life.. 17 None No 
Pacific Mutual Life... 18 F_ Yes, under 
ten flights 
Penn Mutual Life..... 4 B&G No 
cn 2 Re aS 19 None Yes 
Phoenix Mutual Life.. 20 B&D No 
a rae 4 D No 
| eee — D Unknown 
Protective Life ...... 5 D No 
Provident Mutual..... 4 B No 
enters, Oe 21 B No 
ek eae 22 None No 
Royal Union Life..... 8 None No 
Security Mut. Life.... 8 D No 
Southland Life ...... None No 
State Farm Life...... 23 No 
State Life ...... — None No 
Sun Life of Canada.. 8 B&D No 
Sun Life of Am...... 4 None No 
Travelers ..... sencvne 8 A, B&D No 
Union Central Life... 24 B No 
West Coast Life...... 25 H Yes 
Notes 
NOTE 1. 
_ Class of passengers accepted with extra rat- 
ings, Passengers on regularly established 


Scheduled airways in licensed airplanes piloted 
by licensed pilots. 


- to 10 flights per annum........... Standard 
€ to 20 flights per annum......... $2.50 per M 
: to 30 flights per annum......... 5.00 per M 
2 to 40 flights per annum......... 7.50 per M 
-" 50 flights per annum......... 10.00 per M 
lic Passengers other than above flying with 
Icensed pilots. 
Up to 12 flights per annum......... $2.50 per M 
- to 20 flights per annum......... 5.00 per M 
: te 30 flights per annum......... 7.50 per M 
Ov © 40 flights per annum......... 10.00 per M 
ver 40 flights per annum......... 15.00 per M 


ane and airdrome field employees—each 
~ ated on 1 i 
NOTE 2. ts merits. 
acc 
eg who are business men of mature 
Gineen who fly on regular scheduled airways be- 
; comebtiched airports—accepted as standard. 
with Pas €r passengers may be issued policies 
eomed A proves oon eliminating the aviation 
a ~ 
NOTE 3 es where authorized. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS 
nF are-paying passengers over estab- 
treet re routes, between well-equipped 
l » In licensed planes operated by licensed 


Pilots: 
(a) Up to 15 fi 
lights a year........ N t 
» = to 30 flights a year.......... z $2.50 
(d) 31 to SO flights a year............ 5.00 
No 7 to 75 flights a year............ 7.50 
pilot. - Private owner employing licensed 
he the eee eee $15.00 to Pro. 


Officers and employes of companies 


RULES GOVERNING WRITING 
of AEROPLANE PASSENGERS 


The attitude of the life insurance com- 
panies toward aviation risks and the con- 
ditions under which they will accept ap- 
plications covering fare-paying passen- 
gers is a feature of a new study on avia- 
tion and life insurance made by Captain 
Ray A. Dunn which is a sequel to the 
study he made in 1930 under the aus- 
pices of the Guggenheim Fund. In this 
latest compilation Captain Dunn brings 
this information up to March 15 and the 
accompanying chart and notes give the 
regulations of the various companies as 
of that date. Naturally these rules are 
subject to change according to the ex- 
perience. 

Among the conclusions reached by 
Captain Dunn is that the first step in 
the solution of the aviation-life insur- 
ance matter should be the establishment 


of a centrally located agency to compile 
necessary statistical matter from which 
extra ratings could be computed, to 
make inspections, handle claims and act 
as an advisory council to the insurance 
companies on all matters pertaining to 
flying. Such an agency could work in 
conjunction with the government depart- 
ments and would be in position to make 
definite recommendations on _ rating 
schedules. 

Captain Dunn believes that another 
important step needed is the education 
of the agents and brokers, a surprising 
number of whom, he says, through ig- 
norance of the aviation hazard have ac- 
tually aided the applicant in securing 
cheap coverage at the expenses of the 
companies they represented. 

In the future, according to Captain 
Dunn, practically every insured life will 


be a potential aviation risk and he says 
that if aviation is held a bar to securing 
life insurance a vast amount of business 
will be missed by the companies. 

As an indication of pioneering in the 
field of aviation insurance he cites the 
case of a company which on May 1 an- 
nounced that if it could secure 1,000 ap- 
plications from licensed pilots of any 
grade for a minimum policy of $2,000 it 
would include complete aviation coverage 
in a regular contract at standard rates. 
The only proviso was that if death oc- 
curred from aviation the insured must 
have been flying according to law and 
the Department of Commerce regula- 
tions, 

The list of companies accepting air 
paying passengers and notes on condi- 
tions under which they are acceptable is 
reproduced on this page. 





which own or employ airplanes for use in con- 

nection with their business, operated by licensed 
pilots between well-equipped airports only, 

Rated as fare-paying 

passenger (No. 1 above) 

No. 4. Executives and employes of Airplane 
re Rated as fare-paying 

passenger (No. 1 above) 
(if not piloting or testing) . 
No. 5. Airport personnel.Rated as fare-paying 
passenger (No. 1 above) 
(If not piloting or testing) 

No. 6. Passengers flying with unlicensed pilot 
or in unlicensed plane...........++++ Prohibited 

No. 7. Passengers not classified in these 
rules: Submit Preliminary application with Avi- 
ation Statement. 

NOTE 4. 

Passengers using scheduled airlines on occa- 
sional flights—accepted as standard. 
NOTE 55. 

1. PASSENGERS—Fare-paying passengers, 
executives using company-owned planes and own- 
ers who do not pilot and have never acted as 
pilots using planes for business. 


Number of Flights per Year Extra Premium 
1-25 


None 
26-50 $2.50 
Over 50 5.00 


2. PASSENGERS—Non-fare-paying passen- 
gers who fly for pleasure in licensed planes with 
licensed pilots. 


Number of Flights per Year Extra Premium 
1-10 


None 
11-20 $5.00 
21-30 7.50 
31-40 1¢.00 
Over 40 15.00 
3. PASSENGERS—Using either unlicensed 
planes or unlicensed pilots—Usually not ac- 
cepted. 
NOTE 6. 
Extra 
C. RATES FOR PASSENGERS Premium 
per M 
(1) Pleasure rides of less than one hour 
as fare - paying passenger, infre- 
eee eer err No rating 
(2) Fare-paying passengers, between well - 
equipped airports, over established 


commercial routes, with licensed pilots 
and licensed planes, a graded scale of 
extra premium, depending on the num- 
ber of flights likely to be made as 


follows: 

Up to 10 flights per year........ No rating 
11 to 20 flights per year........... $ 5.00 
-_ s fl US ee eeererrre 10.00 
Over 40 flights per year........... 15.00 


Every “take-off” (or every “landing’’) 
is reckoned as a separate “flight” for 
the purpose of this schedule. 
Passengers of a somewhat less favor- 
able type than (2) of this section, 
including passenger members of Aero 
Clubs not intending to become pilots, 
a graded scale of extra premium, de- 
pending upon the number of flights 
likely to be made, as follows: 
Up to 5 flights per year........ No rating 
6 to 10 flights per year........... $ 5.00 
11 to 20 flights per year........... 10.00 
21 to 30 flights per year........... 15.00 
31 to 40 flights per year........... 20.00 
40 flights per year........... 25.00 
Every “take-off” (or every “landing’’) 
is reckoned as a separate “flight” for 
the purpose of this schedule. 
(4) Officers and employes of companies 
which either own or employ aeroplanes 
for use in connection with their busi- 
ness, operated by licensed pilots and 
operating between well-equipped air- 
DO GRINS ca dicccnnns Schedule same as (2) 
of this section. 
(5) Officers and employes of companies 
whose planes will be flying over re- 
mote and unpopulated territories, the 


(3 


~ 


above ratings would be greatly in- 
creased and, in many cases, the risk 
declined. 
(6) Private owner employing licensed 
MOD. divasnkdcanaeisntweaweses $15.00-$50.00 
(7) Passenger, flying with unlicensed pilot 
or unlicensed plane............ Not accepted 


D. RATES FOR AEROPLANE MECHANICS 
(1) If a licensed pilot. 
Schedule same as for Civil Pilots 
(2) Flying other than as a pilot and not 
likely to become a pilot. 
A proportion of extra premium for pilot 
(See Civil Pilots) reckoned according 
to the amount of flying likely to be 
done in comparison with amount done 
by pilot. 
OOO 8 SS ere Aviation Clause 
NOTE 7. 

Fare-paying passengers on scheduled airways 
operating over a regularly established route ac- 
cepted at standard if no more than eight flights 
per year are made. Above eight flights $.25 a 
thousand per flight is assessed. 

NOTE 8. 

Passengers accepted and rated individually on 
merits of each case with extra premium being 
charged accordingly, if the case warrants. 
NOTE 9. 

Will consider individuals who fly only as fare- 
paying passengers on regularly scheduled air 
transportation lines on the following basis: 


o. Flights Extra Premium 
lto 5 None 
6 to 10 None 
11 to 20 $ 5.00 
21 to 40 10.00 
41 and over 15.00 


NOTE 10. 

Passengers who make no more than six flights 
per year, accepted as standard, where flights are 
made. over scheduled airways. 

More than six flights, policies issued at stand- 
ard with aviation rider. 

NOTE 11. 
: Fare-paying passengers over the regular estab- 
lished airlines will be considered in accordance 
with the following rate schedule: 

Extra Annual Premium 


No. of Flights per Year per $1000 
Not more than 10 Standard 
11 to i5 $ 2.50. 
16 to 25 5.00 
26 to 35 7.50 
36 to 45 10.00 
Over 45 flights—Reinsured. 
Aviation risks will not be considered on 


Term Plan nor will Disability or Double 

Indemnity be granted. All aviation risks 

not coming under the above classifications 

will be reinsured on the best terms available. 
NOTE 12. 


Passengers flying in 


licensed plan 
scheduled airways: sianucicings 
1 to 10 flights per annum.......... Standard 
11 to 20 flights per annum....... $ 5.00 per M 
21 to 30 flights per annum....... 7.50 per M 
31 to 40 flights per annum....... 10.00 per M 
Over 40 flights per annum....... 15.00 per M 


Executives using company owned airplanes and 
owners who do not pilot their own airplanes, 
$15.00 and u M 
NOTE 13. cue 


Passengers making less than 12 flights per 
a over scheduled airways—accepted as stand- 
ard. 

More than 12 flights per year—added premium 
charges based on merits of individual case. 
NOTE 14. 

Passengers flying over scheduled airways: 


Up to 10 flights per annum.......... Standard 
11 to 20 flights per annum....... $ 2.50 per M 
21 to 30 flights per annum....... 5.00 per M 
= to = — per annum....... 7.50 per M 
ver ights per annum....... . 
wanie ae 10.00 per M 
PASSENGERS 


Passengers using exclusively passenger carry- 


ing lines operated on fixed schedules between 


definitely established airports: 


1 to 10 flights per year............ Standard 
11 to 20 flights per year.........e.008. $ 2.50 
21 to 30 flights per year............00+ 5.00 
31 to 40 flights per year............06. 7.50 
eet ED. on 00.0ebnst nes 4eeceseetansews 10.00 


Passengers using licensed planes but not ex- 
clusively passenger lines on fixed schedules: 


1 to 10 flights per year............ Standard 
12 Gp 2D Glee POF FOR. cc cccsvcsccees $ 5.00 
21 te 3D Gis POE PORE. cccccccccssees 7.50 
31 to 40 flights per year............00. 10.00 
Over 40 flights per year...........-++5 15.00 


Executives using company-owned planes and 
owners who do not pilot: 


1 to 25 flights per year.........0+.- $10.00 up 

Over 25 flights per year...........- 15.00 up 
Flight Surgeons and Ordnance Officers ; 

(Limit oe bab ssteheeseee owns 7.50 
Non-commissioned and Petty Officers 

(Limit $10,000) ...ccccscccessscsces 5.06 
Enlisted Personnel — National Guard 

(Limit $10,000) ......ccccccesesees 3.75 up 
Non-commissioned Officers—Marine Air 

Corps (Limit $10,000)...........+.+- 10.00 
NOTE 16. 

Passengers flying over scheduled airways: 

Up to 20 flights per annum.......... Standard 

21 to 30 flights per annum........ $2.50 per M 

31 to 50 flights per annum........ 5.00 per M 

51 to 70 flights per annum........ 7.50 per M 
NOTE 17. 

Passengers using exclusively scheduled air- 
lines: 

Up to 10 flights per annum.......... Standard 

11 to 20 flights per annum....... $ 2.50 per M 

21 to 30 flights per annum....... 5.00 per M 

31 to 40 flights per annum....... 7.50 per M 

Over 40 flights per annum....... 10.00 per M 


_ Passengers using licensed airplanes and pilots 
not flying on fixed schedules: 


Up to 10 flights per annum..........Standard 
11 to 20 flights per annum....... $ 5.00 per M 
21 to 30 flights per annum....... 7.50 per M 
31 to 40 flights per annum....... 10.00 per M 
Over 40 flights per annum....... 15.00 per M 
Executives using company owned airplanes 
and owners of airplanes who do not pilot: 
1 to 25 flights per annum............ $10.00 up 
Over 25 flights per annum........... 15.00 up 
NOTE 18 


PASSENGERS—Accepted. 
(a) Fare-paying: 

(1) Who occasionally use aeroplanes as a 
matter of business, flying only with li- 
censed pilots over established airlines 
between well-equipped airports. 

No. of Flights Extra Premium 


Per Year Per $1000.00 

1-10 None , 
11-20 $ 5.00 
21-40 10.00 
40-up 15.00 


(b) Other than fare-paying: 

(1) Applicants who are employed by com- 
panies that own and operate a plane 
which is used as a time-saving means of 
travel for that company’s executives 
and is operated by a licensed pilot in 
the employ of the company owning the 


plane. 
No. of Flights Extra Premium 
Per Year Per $1000.00 
1- 5 None 
6-10 $ 5.00 
11-20 10.00 
21-30 15.00 
31-40 20.00 
40-up 25.00 


NOTE 19. 
Passengers, all classes of flying: 
Less than 10 flights per annum.....Standard 
Less than 50 flights per annum..$ 5.00 per M 
More than 50 flights per annum.. 10.00 per M 
Executives of Aviation Companies not regu- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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New England Mutual’s 
New Los Angeles Ag’cy 


HAYS, HUDSON & BRADSTREET 


Five Members of Firm All Related and 
All with Personal Reco.ds in 
Business 





The New England Mutua! Life has ap- 
pointed Hays, Hudson & Bradstreet as 
general agents of a new agency at Los 
Angeles. This is the company’s second 
agency in that city and it is located in 
the Wildey Building. 

The firm consists of five partners, all 
of whom are related by family ties and 
by business interests as they were former 
representatives in Southern California 
for the Mutual Life of New York. They 
are Rolla R. Hays, Clarence W. Hudson, 
Raymond H. Bradstreet, William E. 
Hays and Rolla R. Hays, Jr. 

The senior member, Rolla R. Hays, 
was in the banking business until 1916, 
and for ten years prior to this date he 
had also had been a part time agent with 
the New England Mutual. For the past 
eleven years he has been district man- 
ager of the Mutual Life for Orange 
County, Cal., and has frequently been a 
member of that company’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Club. He is interested in numerous 
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civic and social activities in Southern 
California where he has an extensive ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Hudson also was formerly a bank- 
er, but for the past eleven years has 
been district superintendent for the Mu- 
tual Life at Long Beach, Cal. He is 
active in the Long Beach Underwriters 
Association and is a large personal 
writer. 

Mr. Bradstreet is a native of Califor- 
nia and a graduate of the University of 
Redlands from which he entered the in- 
surance business and has been also a 
member of the Mutual Life Leaders’ 
Club. He married Mr. Hays’ daughter 
in 1925, 

William E. Hays graduated from 
Stanford University in 1926, the same 
year Mr. Bradstreet graduated from 
Redlands, and he received the C. L. U. 
degree in 1931. He also engaged in life 
insurance immediately after leaving col- 
lege and is the past president of the 
Orange County Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and is also a former officer of the 
Los Angeles Association. 

Rolla R. Hays, Jr. is the New England 
Mutual’s youngest general agent, being 
25 years of age. He attended San Jose 
State Teachers College and became a 
full time agent in the Hays Agency in 
1927. He is president of the Orange 
County Life Underwriters Association 
and second vice-president of the Los An- 
geles Association, 





Rules for Aviation Risks 


(Continued from Page 3) 


larly employed as pilots, and salesmen of air- 
plames 2... ccccccccccccccscces $10.00 per M up 
NOTE 20. 
Fare-paying passengers on scheduled lines: 
No. of Flights 


Per annum Rating 

Up to 20 Standard 

21-30 $ 2.50 

31-40 4.00 

41-50 5.00 

51-60 6.00 

61-70 7.00 

71-80 8.00 

81-90 9.00 

91-100 10.00 

Passengers unscheduled and_ miscellaneous 
flying: 
No. of Flights ; 

Per annum Rating 

Up to 10 Standard 

11-20 $ 3.00 

21-30 5.00 

31-40 7.00 

41-50 9.00 

51-60 11.00 

61-70 14.00 

Over 70 Reject 

NOTE 21. 


This table applies to applicants who make 
flights as passengers over regularly established 
airlines: 


Extra 

Premium 
1 to 8 flights per year .......+.5+- Standard 
9 to 15 flights per year .........4+- Standard 
16 to 30 flights per year........-+eeeee $ 2.50 
31 to 50 flights per year.........+eee0e- 5.00 
51 to 75 flights per year.........+++e0- 7.50 
76 to 100 flights per year........-ee0065 10.00 


NOTE 22. 
Passengers flying over regularly established 
airways: 


Up to 10 flights per annum.......... Standard 
11 to 20 flights per annum....... $ 2.50 per M 
21 to 30 flights per annum....... 5.00 per M 
31 to 40 flights per annum....... 7.50 per M 
41 to 50 flights per annum....... 10.00 per M 


Passengers making occasional flights with li- 
censed transport pilots not on scheduled airlines: 


Up to 10 flights per annum...... $ .750 per M 

10 to 20 flights per annum...... 10.00 per M 

20 to 25 flights per annum...... 15.00 per M 

Over 25 flights per annum...... 25.00 per M 
NOTE 23. 

Passengers who fly occasionally in airplanes: 

Up to 10 flights per annum........ Standard 


Less than 50 flights per annum. .$2.50 per M 

More than 50 flights per annum.. 5.00 per M 

Owners of airplanes using licensed pilots, map 
makers and photographers.$5.00 per M per annum 
NOTE 24, 

Passengers. 

1. Fare-paying passengers, who fly with li- 
censed pilots in licensed planes between well- 
equipped airports, over established air routes 
will be considered as follows: 

No. of Flights Min. Ex. 


per Year Prem 
Not over 5 None 
6 to 10 None 
11 to 20 $ 2.50 
21 to 30 5.00 
31 to 40 7.50 


41 to 50 10.00 

Over 50 2.50 

for each additional 
10 flights. 

2. Passengers who are employed by compa- 
nies that own and operate an approved type of 
plane which is used as a time-saving means of 
travel and is operated by a licensed pilot in the 
Company’s employ and flies only between well- 
equipped airports, will be considered as follows: 


Double Indemnity excluding 
aviation hazard may be is- 
sued if there appears to be 
no unusual ground hazard. 


No. of Flights Min. Ex. 
per Year Prem 
Not over 5 None 
6 to 10 $ 2.50 
11 to 20 5.00 
21 to 30 7.50 
31 to 40 10.00 
41 to 50 15.00 
Over 50 Dec. 
NOTE 25 
Passengers flying over scheduled airways: 
Up to 6 flights per annum.......... Standard 
7 to 10 flights per annum....... $ 2.50 per M 
11 to 15 flights per annum....... 5.00 per M 
16 to 25 flights per annum....... 10.00 per M 
26 to 35 flights per annum....... 15.00 per M 
36 to 50 flights per annum....... 20.00 per M 
Over 50 flights per annum....... 25.00 per M 
Owners of airplanes using licensed pilots: 
Up to 12 flights per annum....... $10.00 per M 
13 to 25 flights per annum....... 15.00 per M 
26 to 50 flights per annum....... 20.00 per M 
Over 50 flights per annum....... 25.00 per M 
Riders 
RIDER A 


Limits the liability to the amount of the pre- 
miums paid in, if death is result of airplane 
accident within contestable period. 

RIDER B 

Limits the liability to the reserve on the policy 
should the insured die as a result of an airplane 
accident. 

RIDER C 

Limits the liability to the net reserve on the 
policy if insured should die as a result of an 
airplane accident. 

RIDER D 

Limits the liability to the reserve on the poli- 
cy if death should occur as the result of an 
airplane accident except as a fare-paying pas- 
Senger on a scheduled airway between well- 
equipped and established airports. 

RIDER E 

_ Limits the liability to the reserve on the policy 
in the event of death as the result of an airplane 
accident, excepting fare-paying passengers who 
are not owners of the airplane. 

RIDER F 

Limits the liability to the reserve on the policy 
should the insured die as a result of aviation 
within the first five years of the policy. Other- 
wise, the same as Rider D 
RIDER G 
__ Limits the liability to the reserve on the policy 
if death occurs as a result of aviation within ten 
years from date of issue. 

RIDER H 

Limits the liability of the company to the cash 
surrender value in the event of the death of the 
insured as a result of aviation. 

















A Short and 
Simple Sermon 


Our text this morning is taken from II Kings, 
Chapter VII, Verse 9, wherein it is written: “This day 
is a day of good tidings: if we tarry till the morning light, 
some mischief will come upon us.” 


An exegesis of these words for the Life Insurance 
Agent is easy and simple. They mean that every day of 
the year is one of opportunity and that to him who 
tarries on the job, mischief is apt to result. 


Are these, different from biblical days? 


Not in respect to getting results from diligent effort. 
Such days are universal and eternal. 


True, new conditions, new problems, and new ideas 
are now rampant, but RESULTS are still accomplished 
in the good, old-fashioned way. 


Never before in all the experience of Life Insurance 
have days been so full of the promise of “good tidings” 
as these present days, which are best described by many 
with a D and a dash, for to many persons they are 
Depressing, Dejecting, Discouraging, Disagreeable, and 
Doleful. 


_. Nevertheless, there are Agents who have clearly 
demonstrated that Life Insurance can be sold these days 
in greater quantities than ever before—and why not? 


The American people never were more receptive for 
the story of Life Insurance, their needs for it never were 
greater, and their buying power is undiminished. 


Fix these facts well in mind: Today Life Insurance is 
needed; it is being sold; and it can be sold. Remember, 
too; not to “tarry till the morning light,” or “mischief” 
will result. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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New York Department 
Figures for 1931 Out 


FIFTY-TWO COMPANIES REPORT 





Combined Assets Have Increased 100% 
Since 1923; New York State Busi- 
ness In Force $20,257,776,201 





The surplus and special funds of life 
insurance companies licensed in the state 
of New York in 1931 over all liabilities 
was $1,004,131,584, according to figures of 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick, 
reported in the New York Department 
life insurance volume, not yet off the 
press. 

Of the surplus $575,630,473 was held 
by New York State companies. $26,970,- 
600 of the special funds was capital. 

The present volume will contain ab- 
stracts as well as tabulations from the 
statements after audit of nineteen active 
life companies of New York, twenty-nine 
of other states and four United States 
branches of Canadian companies, a total 
of fifty-two; and also abstracts of twelve 
New York pension funds and retirement 
systems and of several inactive compa- 
nies. 

The life companies represented in New 
York carry about 80% of the business in 
force in the United States. The new 
business of 1931 totaled nearly fourteen 
billions. 

The combined assets of life companies 
represented in New York on January 1, 
1932 totaled $17,345,239,518, an increase 
during 1931 of $1,138,946,876 and over 
100% increase since 1923. 

Over six and one-half billions of pres- 
ent assets are mortgage loans and close 
to six and three-quarter billions are in 
bonds and stocks. The stock holdings 
are relatively small, being limited to the 
preferred and guaranteed classes, under 
the New York law. 

The combined income for 1931 was 
$4,197,190,959 and the disbursements $3,- 
099,382,991. Of the last amount $2,331,- 
826,888 went to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. 

_As compared with 1930, the life compa- 
nies reporting to New York show in- 
creases for 1931 as follows: In assets, 
$1,138,946,876; liabilities, $1,061,534,769; 
income, $239,245,932; disbursements, 
$312,260,354. 

At the beginning of 1932 the compa- 
nies represented in New York were car- 
tying 25,807,192 ordinary policies for over 
Seventy-four and one-half billions, and 
74,526,630 industrial policies for over 
fifteen and one-half billions, totaling 
100,333,822 policies and over ninety and 
one-third billions insurance in force. Or- 
dinary policies average about $3,000; in- 
dustrial, about $200. 

There were forty-one companies having 
203,897 annuities in force involving pay- 
ments during 1931 of $149,046,692, which 
amounts mark substantial increases for 
the year. 

The New York State business at end 
of 1930 made an aggregate of 20,319.898 
policies for $19,757,575,505; at the end of 
1931 there were 20,614,074 policies in force 
for $20,257,776,201. 

The position of life insurance in New 
York appears in the following summary 
of old-line business in the state: . 

Policies issued in 1931: ordinary 712,- 
946, for $2,012,930,427; group 193, for 
$391.855,697 ; industrial 2,275,688, for $779,- 
+ nee es in force in New York 

uary I, 1932: ordinary 5,004,627, for 
$14.640,269,030 ; group 2,349, for $1,791,953,- 
of industrial 15,607,098, for $3,825,553,- 
374; net gain for the year 1931 in poli- 
cies 294,176, in amount $500,200,696. 
ote wee in New York 
“Se several classes in 1931 were 
$689.905,842 policy claims incurred, $211,- 
qr I4i policy claims paid, $207,811,227. 
tee oy of over five billions of 
red - and assessment insurance car- 
oll Y Organizations of these classes 
a in New York makes the 
unt of life insurance carried by all 
one reporting to New York at 
je beginning of this year over ninety- 
ve and one-half billions of dollars. — 














Sunw Airn 
Wear Out--- 


Others, who have been advised 
well and convincingly, spend their 
last years in the tranquility of an 
untroubled mind and light heart. 


It is the job of the life insurance salesman 
to give such advice, to urge younger 
men to acquire Old Age Endowment 


policies or Retirement Annuities. 


Easy to pay for in Youth 
A Blessing in Old Age 
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Penn Mutual Field Force 
Hold Stirring Meeting 


FULL WEEK AT WHITE SULPHUR 





Addresses of President William A. Law 
and Vice-President John A. Steven- 
son Among Features 


By W. L. Hadley 


As this edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer goes to press there is meeting at 
the historic Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., more than 600 
members of the Penn Mutual Life family 
including officers, department heads and 
leaders of the field force. There are a 
large number of ladies in attendance 
They are gathered to discuss better ways 
and means of using the equipment pro- 
vided by the company and in meeting 
present conditions, 

The agents who qualified in the com- 
pany club year met on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday. The opening session on 
Monday was featured by the addresses 
of President William A. Law and Vice- 
President John A. Stevenson. Among 
some other of the home office people who 
were heard on the program were Vice- 
President J. V. E. Westfall, FE. Paul 
Huttinger, Malcolm Adam, Wallis Boi- 
leau, Jr.. and Ralph Olmsted. 

Each of the sessions had a different 
chairman who were the following: Mon- 
day’s first session—J. Elliott Hall, Mon- 
day’s second session—J. Edward Durham, 
Tuesday’s first session—Holgar J. Joln- 
son, Tuesday’s second session—FE. Rk. 
FEckenrode, Wednesday’s first session 
Charles B. Stumes, Wednesday’s second 
session—Charles J. Iredell. 

Other speakers featured were Thomas 
M. Scott, Albert F. Randolph, John Mil- 
ner, Gantt Baggott, Eric J. Wilson, Os- 
borne Bethea, Leon W. LaBounta, Harry 
Phillips, Jr.. Gerard S. Brown, Asa I). 
McBride, Alfred Hanson, Stephen R. 
Griswold, Harold A. Wood, Sidney E. 
Coleman, Harry E. Wuertenbaecher, Jr. 

The 49th annual meeting of the Penn 
Mutual General Agency Association, of 
which Charles J. Iredell, general agent at 
Cincinnati is president, meets the last 
three days of this week and the pro- 
gram for their sessions covers a wide 
range of problems in management and 
production. Among some of the speak- 
ers in addition to those from the home 
office who appeared also in the agents’ 
convention were: J. Elliott Hall, Alexan- 
der E. Patterson, Ralph G. Engelsman, 
B. F. Shapro, John T. Haviland, George 
R. White, Dr. S. B. Scholz, Jr., Harry 
O. Rasmussen, Willard S. Detwiler, M. 
A. Brown, Leon W. La Bounta. 

Vice-President Stevenson closed the 
program of both the agents’ and the gen- 
eral agents’ meetings. 

A full account of the proceedings of 
both meetings, including President Law’s 
address, which was one of the features 
of the convention, will be printed in next 
week’s issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 





BUYS SHENANDOAH LIFE 
The Insurance Equities Corp. group, 
headed by Julius H. Barnes, has bought 
the controlling interest in the Shenan- 
doah Life of Roanoke, Va. Mr. Barnes 
becomes chairman of the board; the ex- 
ecutive officers remain the same. 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY ILL 


As The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press it was reported that Darwin P. 
Kingsley, chairman of the board of the 
New York Life, was seriously ill at his 
home in East Hampton, L. I. 





BRITISH DOLE REPORT DELAYED 

It is officially announced in London 
that “The Royal Commission on the Un- 
employment Insurance Scheme have not 
yet come to any final decisions as to 
their recommendations, and nending the 
receipt of the report of the Commission 
no steps have yet been taken by the 
Government to prepare a bill on the 
subject.” 
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TL G. Murrell, New Mer., 
Active in Education 


HEADS CONN. GENERAL BRANCH 





Additional New York Office To Be 
Opened; New Agency Head Has 
Had Broad Experience 
As announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week the Connecticut General 
is establishing a branch office in New 
York City in addition to its present of- 
fices and Thomas G. Murrell has been 

appointed manager. 

Mr. Murrell was born in Bedford 
County, Va., in 1899. Upon graduation 
from high school in Lynchburg, he re- 








THOMAS G. MURRELL 


Connecticut General Manager 


ceived an appointment to Annapolis. 
luring the war he served at Annapolis 
and with the Atlantic Fleet. Graduating 
from Annapolis in 1920 he spent five 
years in the navy, was aide to the di- 
rector general of the American Red 
Cross Relief during the Japanese earth- 
quake in 1923 and was awarded the Min- 
dinao-Sulu. medal for service in the 
Philippine insurrection. 

Securing leave of absence from the 
navy in 1925 to try his hand at com- 
mercial work he became field assistant 
with the Travelers at Baltimore, where 
during his first ten weeks he averaged 
33 calls a day cold canvass and wrote 
$7,900 in premiums. Later he served in 
a managerial capacity at Hartford, 
Waterbury, Boston and New Haven. 

Since 1929 Mr. Murrell has been man- 
ager of the life department for Fred S. 
James, prominent Chicago brokerage 
house. He is a member of the national 


chapter of chartered Life Underwriters, 
was director of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, first president of 


home, the 











A Great War! 
A Great Pestilence! 


& In prosperity, life insur- 

ance is valuable; in 
adversity it is indispens- 
able. The protection of 
security of 
business, the comfort of 
old age, depend first on 


adequate life insurance. 











A Great Depression! 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


{| All within twenty years. Could 
there be a more gruelling test? 
| Yet life insurance stands in- 
vincible. During that whole 
period it paid every obligation 
promptly and fully—as it has 
always done. 

{| The Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada itself paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries 
in cash during these periods— 


The War (1914-1918) 
The Flu (1919) 
The Depression (1930-1931) 


—over $226,000,000. It has 
paid to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries since formation 
nearly $600,000,000. 

















the Chicago chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, and has taken a prominent 
part in C.L.U. educational work, having 
organized and conducted classes of Chi- 
cago candidates for the degree. Mr. Mur- 
rell is married and has one child. 


RESULTS ON TWO POLICIES 


The actuarial department of the Pilot 
Life tells of two policies that accom- 
plished their purposes well: 

The first policy, No. 108,387, was dated 
February 18, 1930, on which a death claim 
occurred July 20, 1931. This policy was 
for $5,000, and was left under 
an interest option of the company, which 
provided that the interest earned on the 
face amount of the policy would be paid 
to the beneficiary. The present interest 
earned on this policy amounts to $20.35 
per month or $244.20 per year. The to- 


issued 


tal premiums paid on the policy amount- 
ed to $214.25, which will give a return 
on the amount invested of 118% per 
year, and will still leave the principal 
of $5,000 intact. 

Another illustration is on policy No. 
101,035, dated April 16, 1929, and death 
occurred August 5, 1929. This policy was 
written for $10,168, with the double in- 
demnity benefits. The policyholder was 
killed accidentally, which doubled the 
amount of insurance payable. The pol- 
icy was left under an income settlement 
to the beneficiary, which provides for 
an income of $200 per month for a total 
of 120 months. This would give a re- 
turn of $24,000 plus any excess interest 
earned by the company for the one de- 
posit of $340.32 which was made. This 
return will amount to a return for the 
beneficiary of seven times the amount of 
money invested each year, or a total of 
seventy times the original amount of 
money invested before the instalments 
have been exhausted. 
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Illinois Bankers Has 


New Juvenile Policies 


SOME FEATURES LIBERALIZED 





Waiver of Premium Extended to Original 
Beneficiary Including Sav- 
ings Accumulations 





Illinois Bankers Life Assurance has 
recently made a complete revision of its 
juvenile policies and has also issued a 
new rate book. Four juvenile policies 
now available are as follows: Juvenile 
Ordinary Life; Twenty-Year Juvenile 
Savings Policy, providing $1,000 Paid-up 
Insurance in 20 years; Twenty-Year Ju- 
venile Savings Endowment, providing in 
combination with the cash values of the 
policy $1,000 endowment in 20 years; and 
Juvenile Savings Endowment at 21, pro- 
viding in combination with the cash val- 
ues of the policy $1,000 endowment at 
age 21. 

Extension of the waiver of premium 
benefit written on the original benefi- 
ciary so as to include savings accumu- 
lations as well as life premiums is a fea- 
ture of the new contracts. This benefit 
will now provide for the waiver of all 
premiums and savings deposits in event 
of the death or total and permanent dis- 
ability of the original beneficiary, until 
age 21 of the child. Heretofore, this 
waiver applied only to the life premiums. 
The non-forfeiture values and savings 
accumulations will continue to increase 
and will be available the same as though 
regular premium payments were made by 
the parents. 

The new rates on Ordinary life pro- 
vide a graduated scale complete from age 
Q (under six months) to age 14. Here- 
tofore the rate for ages 11 to 14 was the 
adult rate for age 15. Full death bene- 
fits are available at age 5 instead of 10 
under the old rates. 

In addition to other changes in juve- 
nile policies the company will now con- 
sider the issuance of any of the regu- 
lar adult life or savings policies, except 
Term and Bankers Special, to children 
age 10 or over. In such cases the waiver 
of premium benefit for the original bene- 
ficiary and the control of policy provi- 
sion will not be included. 





JOEL T. TRAYLOR’S CHANGE 


Joel T. Traylor, former president of 
the Indianapolis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, has become general agent for 
central Indiana for the Northwestern 
National Life. New offices of the com- 
pany have been equipped in the Guar- 
anty Building. Mr. Traylor formerly 
was with the John Hancock and built 
the conservation department of the In- 
dianapolis office into second place na- 
tionally in reinstatement of old business. 





The Old Republic Credit Life of Chi- 
cago has been licensed in Kentucky. 
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THE HEN OR THE EGG 


The leading economists of the day differ as to whether an 


increase in employment will precede—or follow—an upward 


trend in business. 


No such uncertainty exists in the life insurance business. 
Life insurance agents should have no unemployment prob- 
lem, for we all know that increased employment of our time 
will result in increased production. In other words, the 
greater the number of interviews we have, the greater our 


production will be. 





General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

20 PINE STREET. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Agency, Management, 
Themes A.L.C. Program 


SOME OF SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 








Meeting at Toronto October 5 to 7 Will 
Discuss Current Problems; Legal 
Section October 3 and 4 





The adjustments necessary to meet 
present conditions in the agency depart- 
ments and in home office management 
will have a prominent place on the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention to be held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, October 5 
to 7. The Legal Section will meet before 
the regular convention sessions on Oc- 
tober 3 and 4. Many prominent per- 
sonalities of the business are among the 
speakers. 

The Agency Section will hold its spe- 
cial meeting on Friday, October 7, with 
W. W. Jaeger, vice-president, Bankers 
Life Co., Des Moines, chairman of the 
Agency Section of the American Life 
Convention, presiding. James A. McLain, 
vice-president, Guardian Life, New York, 
is secretary of the Agency Section. “The 
Present Situation—And Its New De- 
mands Upon the Agency Officer” is the 
theme of the section’s program. 

Following some brief opening remarks 
by Chairman Jaeger the first formal 
speaker on the program will be A. Gor- 
don Ramsay, assistant general manager, 
Canada Life, Toronto. His subject is to 
be: “Today’s Agency Problems.” 

“The Actuary Makes an Assist” is the 
title of an address by E. McConney, ac- 
tuary, Bankers Life Co., Des Moines. 

Lee J. Dougherty, president, Guaranty 
Life, Davenport, la. will be the next 
speaker. His subject is: “The Execu- 
tive Raises a Question.” 

“A Solution” by Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, is the last of the formal papers 
on the Agency Section program. 

Following the close of Mr. Jones’ ad- 
dress the meeting will be thrown open 
to an open forum discussion of various 
agency department problems. These shop 
talks by the agency officers have always 
been one of the real high lights of the 
annual meetings of the American Life 
Convention. It is certain that this year’s 
meeting will be no exception. 

The annual election of officers for the 
section will conclude the program. 

Home Office Management Section 


The Home Office Management Section 
will present its program the afternoon of 
Thursday, October 6, with J. H. Do- 
melle, secretary, Canada Life, Toronto, 
presiding. W. Nelson Bagley, assistant 
actuary, Travelers, is secretary of the 
section. 

In opening the sectional meeting Mr. 
Domelle will discuss various subjects of 
interest to those in charge of the man- 
agement problems of life insurance com- 
panies. 

“Home Office Staff” is the subject of 
the first formal paper on the Home Of- 
fice Management Section’s program. The 
speaker will be J. B. Slimmon, secretary, 
Aetna Life. 

“Budget Control” by Adolph A. Ryd- 
gren, president, Continental American, 
Wilmington, is the next formal paper, 
while E. G. Brown, vice-president and 
actuary, Southwestern Life, Dallas, will 
be the concluding speaker. His subject 
will be: “Auditing.” 

When Mr. Brown concludes his ad- 
dress the meeting will be thrown open 
for a general discussion of the various 
points raised by the speakers and any 
other problems of general interest to 
Home Office Management officers. The 
election of officers for 1932-33 will con- 
clude the meeting. 

As has been announced the Legal Sec- 
tion will hold its annual meeting on Oc- 
tober 3 and 4. Golf will be played on 
the same dates. 

There will be a stag dinner on the 
Roof Garden the evening of October 4. 
Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-president 
and medical director, Continental Assur- 
ance, Chicago, is to be the toastmaster 
of the dinner. 


SPECIAL AD COMMITTEE 





Will Report Methods of Playing Up Life 

Insurance Strength in Current Ads 

of All Companies 

Vice-President Kenilworth H. Mathus 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
and chairman of its Life Group has ap- 
pointed a committee to study ways in 
which the strength of life insurance may 
be worked into current advertisements of 
all the companies. This committee con- 
sists of: R. C. White, Franklin Life; 
Miss Cloe Peterson, Business Men’s As- 
surance; Leroy Cushman, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

The committee will report its findings 


at the October Convention of the LA.C. 


Among suggestions offered is that of a 
slogan which may be placed in a special 
paragraph. or box in their company ad- 
vertisements whenever appropriate, and 
that also may be used on letterheads, 
booklets, and various pieces of printed 
matter. 





TRAIN HOME OFFICE PEOPLE 


The home office of the Indianapolis 
Life is enrolling students for an inten- 
sive one week’s course in selling life 
insurance. The course is open to those 
who qualify to start selling and is in 
charge of the educational department. 











century. 


<4 No 
Securities 


For Sale” 


When called upon to invest for 
clients, we are free to choose securities 
from the whole investment field. Only 
with this freedom, we believe, can we 
choose the securities that best suit the 


needs of each individual client. 


That is the reason Central Hanover has 
“No Securities For Sale”—a_ policy 


maintained for more than a quarter of a 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 




















What Trust Men Should 
Know About Insurance 


FRANKLIN W. GANSE’S NEW BOOK 





Compact Yet Complete Volume Latest 
Addition to F. S. Croft & Co.’s 


Insurance Series 





The proceeds of life insurance enjoy 
unusual freedom from taxation in this 
country and because of the nature of the 
transaction are held more or less as priv- 
ileged property. This point is brought 
out in the chapter on taxation in a new 
book by Franklin W. Ganse of Boston, 
called “What Bankers and Trust Men 
Should Know About Life Insurance.” 
The book is published by F. S. Crofts & 
Co., New York, and is a companion vol- 
ume to “What A Life Insurance Man 
Should Know About Trust Business,” by 
Gilbert T. Stephenson and brought out 
by the same publisher. Mr. Ganse is a 
successful life insurance man of long ex- 
perience and is regarded as an authority 
on life insurance trusts, taxation and 
business insurance. He is the author of 
several other books on these subjects. 

The book is conctse and compact yet 
covers the ground adequately. In a chap- 
ter devoted to taxes on life insurance 
Mr. Ganse points out that life insurance 
premiums have long been subject to 
what seems to be an unjust tax levied by 
the states on the companies. But the 
proceeds of life insurance policies enjoy 
unusual freedom from taxation. In this 
country we do not go to the British ex- 
tent of deducting from income returns 
premiums paid on life insurance up to a 
reasonable limit. However, if one car- 
ries bequest insurance for a_ charitable 
institution and makes the policy payable 
to it irrevocably he may include pre- 
miums paid on such policies in his 15% 
deduction in the Federal income tax re- 
turn. 

When Income Tax Applies 

Continuing the discussion of taxes on 
life insurance Mr. Ganse says in the 
chapter on this subject that as to state 
and federal income taxes the general 
rules are fairly simple. Amounts re- 
ceived by policyholders themselves un- 
der life insurance contracts do not con- 
stitute taxable income unless they are 
in excess of the net amounts paid upon 
the same contracts. An example of such 
excess would be an endowment policy 
upon which the insured has paid the 
company after deducting dividends a 
total net sum of say $9,000 and receives 
from the company at the maturity of 
the policy the sum of $10,000. The $1,000 
excess is taxable income in the year 
when received. Except under endowment 
policies the amount paid back to the in- 
sured if he draws it during his lifetime 
is almost sure to be less than the amount 
he has paid to the company so that there 
is no taxable income. : 

As to proceeds received by beneficia- 
ries after the death of the insured these 
are regarded not as income but as pay- 
ments of principal and are not subject 
to income taxes. When these proceeds 
are invested and produce income that }s 
treated like income from any_ other 
funds. If the proceeds are left with the 
company under an income option either 
by act of the insured or by choice 0! 
the beneficiary they are considered to 
have been paid to the beneficiary and re- 
invested by him with the company at 
the income but not the principa: is 
be included in the return. 

The principle set out above has beet 
carried so far in a recent case that 4 
corporation was allowed to deduct as 4 
loss the amount by which the premium> 
paid on a surrendered business policy &* 
ceeded the net amounts paid on said pol- 
icy; and this seems fair enough becausé 
if there had been an excess received by 
the corporation that would have bee# 
taxable. 
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Last year.... the 


Metropolitan printed | 
and distributed to 


policyholders and 
, others more than 
38 million ...... 


Health and Wel- 


fare Booklets. 


| METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


One hundred and 


Agent Must fifteen billion dollars 
Help Prospect of life insurance in 
Visualize force in America! 


Does this mean any- 
thing to you? asks Edward C. Hawes, 
general agent of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
writing in the Pelican. 

“It should—for to me, it stands as a 
monumental tribute to American under- 
writers,” he says. “However, 15% of the 
underwriters wrote 85% of the business. 
Why? Because that 15% is constantly 
studying the needs of the public, pass- 
ing on new ideas that help the prospect 
visualize the future based on concrete 
facts and brought to his attention most 
forcefully with true local human inter- 
est stories. 


“Do you know of widows in your com- 
munity who are living in a home that 
is paid for, with a check coming in the 
first of every month? [ am sure you do. 
Life insurance companies are fulfilling 
their agreements. When you pass a col- 
lege campus and see the young fellows 
walking around between classes, you 
know that life insurance companies are 
fulfilling their educational agreements. 

“Only last month in this agency, we 
placed the cash value of a contract upon 
which the insured was still paying at the 
age of seventy-two under our Income 
Option D plan and this couple, aged 
seventy-two and seventy, will receive a 
check for more than seventy dollars a 
month during their entire lifetime. The 
Mutual Benefit is fulfilling its agreement 
contracted more than thirty years ago. 

“Dependency in old age has its horrors 
for more people than death and with the 
modern scientific arrangement of a life 
insurance estate, through you, peace of 
mind prevails for all time for the entire 
family.” 

* ¢ © 
In all the new sales 


The material, I find three 
Present ideas repeatedly 
Outlook stressed, says a writ- 


er in Equiowa. They 
are as follows: 

1. We must do better and more in- 
tensive prospecting. A full-time agent 
should meet at least two new prospects 
each day, seeking to find them in the 
occupations least affected by salary cuts 
and reduced incomes. 

2. There is an increasing demand for 
annuities. Much of the business being 
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done today is on annuities, in many cases 
without life insurance. Our future busi- 
ness will be, probably, about equally di- 
vided between annuities and life insur- 
ance. There is no question that the pub- 
lic has discovered that life insurance 
companies are about the only safe trus- 
tees of money. 

3. Systematic and regular daily effort 
is the only kind that will bring results 
under present conditions. The hap-haz- 
ard worker might as well fold up and 
quit. 


* * * 
In a recent issue 
An of Sales Manage- 
Outsider’s ment Lee J. Bussman 
Estimate of the Bussman 


Manufacturing Co., 
analyzes the types of life insurance sales- 
men who usually come to see him. 


First, there is the apologetic agent. He 
just dropped in. He rambles in his con- 
versation. He doesn’t make clear his 
name or his business or his company’s 
name. He starts on the defensive be- 
cause he is apologizing for being in your 
office. He is easy to get rid of be- 
cause he didn’t expect much when he 
came in. 

Second, there is the agent with no ob- 
jectives. If you asked him exactly why 
he called he probably could not give you 
an answer. He has no plan to offer you, 
hopes vaguely that you “may be inter- 
ested someday” and leaves. 

Third, there is the agent who talks 
about everything but life insurance. He 
talks about golf, the depression, the men 
you know, the newest tall building in 
town, and in the last two minutes hap- 
pens to remember that he came to see 
you about life insurance. 

Fourth, there is the “personality” 
agent. Someone once told him that he 
didn’t have to study salesmanship be- 
cause he could get by on his personality. 
He wants to take you out to lunch. He 
has a stock of alleged funny stories up 
his sleeve. He tells you that you are 
a good scout and asks you to buy from 
him because he is a good scout. 

Fifth, there is the agent who knows 
too little about you. Why in the world 
should you give him your business? He 
makes no attempt to solve your prob- 
lems, to suggest a plan that will meet 
your needs, to take a real interest in 
your affairs. His only desire is to sell 
you a policy. 








| NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 








to the public need than those issued by 





plans to meet the new economic era. 


3. Organized sales talks. 





FRED H. RHODES, President 


TODAY —TOMORROW 


Recent developments point to a revival in business. 
Underwriters, in order to secure their share of production, must re-organize their working 


Berkshire men and women have at their command— 
1. Complete home office and agency co-operation. 
2. Policy contracts designed to meet new demands, 


’ . “Fund-O-Mentals”—a complete, up-to-date training course. 
With these “Sales Helps” Berkshire Associates are equipped to meet changing conditions. 


“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


3 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 














STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


‘of Worcester, Massachusetts 











Vision 
For more than eighty-eight years, sagacious and conservative management 
has piloted the State Mutual through the most perilous disturbances in the 
economic history of our country. Today, more than ever before, financial 
stability, pure mutuality and a background rich in the experiences of other 
years are the basic principles upon which the State Mutual is building, in 
thoughtful anticipation of the dawn of the greatest ten years in its history 


of nearly a century of conservatively progressive life underwriting. 








Financial Stability—Complete Protection 
Since 1844 





CAN’T COLLECT FOR ERROR 





Clerk Set Down Quarterly Premium as 
Annual Amount; Court Denies 
Reformation of Policy 

The error of a home office clerk in 
writing on a policy that the premium 
was $40.30 annually instead of quarterly 
does not prevent the policy from lapsing 
for non-payment of the other three 
quarterly premiums, the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals has held in Donnelly 
v. Northwestern Life, 59 F. (2nd) 46. 

Donnelly applied for two life policies 
for $1,000 each. The policies were issued 
on the annual premium basis, but Don- 
nelly sent them back to be changed to 
quarterly. The clerk who changed them 
left $40.30 as the annual premium instead 
of the quarterly premium, but other 
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parts of the policy showed the annual 
premium to be $150. 

When Donnelly died the policy had 
lapsed for non-payment of the second 
quarterly premium. Mrs. Donnelly sued 
for the face value on the ground that 
the clerk’s error had led her to believe 
the policy premiums paid for the year. 
She had had possession of the policies 
since their issuance. The court held that 
Mrs. Donnelly was not entitled to refor- 
mation of the policies, and that the com- 
pany need not accept the overdue pre- 
mium. 


JOINS FIDELITY MUTUAL. 
H. J. Garretson, former West Coast 
supervisor for the John Hancock, has 
been appointed supervisor of agencies 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life at the head 
office in Philadelphia. 





—— 
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ORGANIZED 1850 


| THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct 


contract 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City 


MORE AMMUNITION 
for our fieldmen. The Philadelphia Life Adjustment Policy 
has been built to fit present day conditions. 
It is a 1932 model— 
More Protection—Low Cost— 

Flexible—Permanent. 
General Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 

Indiana, and Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“A Source of Comfort Through the Years”’ 
The Record of a Small Policy 





The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
| a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 


peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. I believed in insurance but was too 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . .” 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) is an Insured Savings 


Plan with guaranteed values for Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
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Fidelity Mutual Club 
Virginia Convention 


MEETING OF LEADERS’ CLUB 


Frank H. Sykes, Chairman; Income 
Sales Demonstrations on Program; 
Dates: Sept. 6, 7, 8 


The Leaders Club convention of the 
Fidelity Mutual will be held at Hot 
Springs, Va., September 6, 7, 8. Frank 
H. Sykes, vice-president and manager of 
agencies, will be in the chair. Follow- 
ing greetings to the convention by Presi- 
dent Walter Le Mar Talbot Professor 
John Dennis Mahoney will instal the of- 
ficers of the club. The speakers with 
their titles follow: 

E. M. Horn, Harrisburg: How It Was 
Done. 

T. M. Green, Baltimore; S. H. Gettis, 
Washington: Present Day Prospecting. 

R. N. Waddell, Pittsburgh: Approach- 
ing and Closing. 

E. H. Schaeffer, Harrisburg: The 
World’s Best Buy. 

F. W. Hagen, Philadelphia; C. Gillen, 
Philadelphia: Income for Life Demon- 
stration. 

Dr. J. L. Siner, medical director: Medi- 
cal Selection, 

John Dennis Mahoney: Cheer Up. 

Round Table discussion on new busi- 
ness selection. 

J. O. Jensen, Philadelphia: Organized 
Sales Presentation. 

L. A. Cerf, Jr., and F. G. Lorimer: 
Family Income Sales Demonstration. 

L. L. Bishop, Portland; L. Degenhardt, 
St. Louis; F. P. Jernigan, Little Rock; 
S. M. Romeril, Poughkeepsie; M. E. 
Steinhilber, Cleveland: Rapid Fire Talks. 

Carroll H. Jones, Columbia, S. C.: Now, 
Let’s Go. 





Glenn E. Rogers Made 
Met. Farm Loan Mer. 


JOINED COMPANY IN 1924 





Formerly in Farm Mortgage Business in 
Northwest; Entire Career Identified 
With Agriculture 





The Metropolitan Life has appointed as 
manager of its Farm Loan _ Division 
Glenn E. Rogers who has been assistant 
manager since 1924. Mr. Rogers suc- 
ceeds Frank L. Bashore who died Au- 
gust 7. 

Practically all of Mr. Roger’s life has 
been identified with agriculture in some 
capacity. He grew up on a Warren 
County, Ill., farm and, unlike most farm 
boys who take the first opportunity to 
locate in a big city, Mr. Rogers early 
planned to identify himself with agri- 
culture. After graduating from. Iowa 
State College he spent three years as a 
county agricultural agent in Minnesota. 

A natural step from this work was to 
enter the farm mortgage business, his ex- 
perience well qualifying him for his first 
work in the new field which was as an 
appraiser of farm loan investments. 

Following this he had charge of a farm 
loan organization making loans in five 
of the northwestern states. Mr. Rogers 
was engaged in this work when he went 
with the Metropolitan Life in May, 1924, 
as assistant manager of the Farm Loan 
Division, 





CLEVELAND ASS’N MOVES 

The Cleveland Life Underwriters, Inc., 
of which George H. Thobaben is man- 
aging director, has moved from the 
Union Trust Building to Suite 390, Hotel 
Statler. These new offices are more 
commodious and attractive and will have 
a library especially arranged for the con- 
venience of members. 





INDIANAPOLIS CLASSES 

Karl Stegemeier, of the New England 
Mutual in Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed extension instructor in life insur- 
ance fundamentals for the Indianapolis 
classes of Indiana University. Mr. Steg- 
emeier, who holds a master’s degree in 
business administration from Harvard 
University, will conduct a course on the 
economic aspects of life insurance, its 
services and forms. Policy types and in- 
surance organizations will be analyzed 


from both the legal and practical points 
of view. Also discussed will be basic 





He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 
BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 








NON-PRORATA- 











principles underlying insurance, the uses 
of insurance, classification of policies, 
analysis of types of insurers and the na- 
ture of surplus and reserve. 





WILSON SLICK’S RECORD 
Wilson Slick, head of the Wilson Slick 
Agency of the Reliance Life at Johns- 
town, Pa., celebrated the ninth anniversary 
of his agency this month. The agency 
has had a splendid growth, having on the 
books 3,500 new policies for more than 
$12,000,000 of insurance and has paid for 
approximately $55,000 health and acci- 

dent premiums during that period. 
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Provident Mutual Leaders Club Holds 
Convention at White Sulphur Springs 


The Provident Mutual Life Leaders’ 
Club closed a successful and inspiring 
convention at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, last week, that 
covered a period of five days. The gen- 
eral theme of the meeting was “Tuning 
in with the Times,” and the addresses 
and discussions focused on this subject. 


of Baltimore told of the results he is 
achieving through direct mail approach. 

Governor Blackwood of South Caro- 
lina was heard Thursday morning when 
Henry Sonneborn, Jr. presided. Henry 
Bossert, Jr., manager of the statistical 
department of the company, gave a for- 
mula for deciding whether substituted 





Company Officers Who Attended 








Edward W. Marshall, Franklin C. Morss, 
Vice-President Mgr. of Agencies 


The opening session on Tuesday was 
presided over by Sigourney Mellor, of 
Philadelphia, president of the club. Frank- 
lin C. Morss, manager of agencies, 
brought greetings to the Leaders’ Club 
convention and introduction of new 
members was made by Walter D. Cross, 
assistant to the manager of agencies. 
There were greetings also at the opening 
session from Boyd M. Ogelsby of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the General Agencies 
Association. President M. A. Linton 
was a speaker on the last day. 


Prospects Shifted to New Class 


The convention heard Edgar C. Law- 
son, insurance commissioner of West 
Virginia. Isaac Miller, secretary and 
treasurer of the club, presided at the 
Wednesday sessions and Carlton R. Gor- 
don of Easton, Pa. in the opening ad- 
dress made the point that the failure of 
the debtors of the country to pay off 
obligations to creditors had shifted the 
real prospects from one class to another 
and had, in effect, created a new but 
different market for life insurance. 

A. E. Jones of Detroit explained his 
method of planned selling, stressing vis- 
ualization. A. J. Miller of New York 
Suggested methods of reducing expense 
of servicing policyholders. H. M. Taylor 





M. A. Linton, 
President 


F. Phelps Todd, 


Vice-President 


insurance was necessary under present 
conditions. 

Vice-President Edward W. Marshall, 
in an informative talk to the convention, 
pointed out that there is now a great 
revulsion of feeling against speculation 
and the taking of business chances. He 
said the public prefers to be safe rather 
than sorry. With the background of the 
public’s appreciation of the strength of 
life insurance companies, Mr. Marshall 
urged that full advantage be taken of the 
current desire for guaranteed instead of 
speculative values. “The time seems 
ripe,” he said, “to emphasize these guar- 
anteed results rather than the less defi- 
nite results based on accumulated divi- 
dends. Vast numbers of people will wish 
to build definite, sure estates and old age 
plans around these guaranteed benefits.” 

F. Phelps Todd, vice-president of the 
company, discussed methods of putting 
business through the home office and 
gave some information on mortality 
trends. 

President Linton Shows Business 
Holding Up 

M. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, at the closing session told 
the convention that new business was 
holding up satisfactorily, the latest 1932 
figures showing 98% of the 1931 produc- 








language. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 








THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


ice-President 























tion to date. Despite the heavy lapsa- 
tion experienced by all companies the 
Provident’s cash receipts have been suf- 
ficient to cover all requirements and to 
enable the investment department to 
take advantage of market conditions and 
purchase bonds at very satisfactory 
yields. 

President Linton said that the com- 
pany’s advertising would continue to fea- 
ture the Provident Providor contract, 
which had proved to be a most effective 
attention-getter. An analysis of several 
hundred Providor advertising lead sales 
showed that while 52% were on the Pro- 
vidor or Endowment plans, 27% were on 
the Life plan, 7% on Annuities and only 
14% on the Term plan. 

The closing session of the meeting was 
under the direction of Donald T. Mac- 
Kinnon of Detroit, Mich., vice-president 
of the club. 


INDIANAPOLIS LOANS DECREASE 

Policy loans in Indianapolis have 
dropped off considerably in the last six 
months, according to general agents 
there. 








AGENT A SUICIDE 

Buffalo insurance circles lost a popu- 
lar member when Louis Sukernek, Jr., 
43, agent of the New England Mutual, 
committed suicide in that city on the 
evening of August 22. Mr. Sukernek re- 
mained in the company’s offices after 
working hours and shot himself through 
the head, death following immediately. 


PREMIUM INCOME HOLDING UP 





New England Mutual Reports Also 
Much Higher Rate of Loan Re- 
payment Than Formeriy 

The New England Mutual Life reports 
that the relative stability of its business 
during the past seven months of very 
unsettled business conditions is indicated 
by the fact that premium income, in- 
cluding annuities, exceeded the premium 
income of the same period last year. The 
renewal premium on all business in force 
in the company shows a decrease of only 
1.7% compared with the same period in 
1931. 

The records of the company also show 
that amounts repaid on account of policy 
loans during the first six months of this 
year show a remarkable increase over 
the amount repaid in former years. The 
receipts from this source in almost every 
month of the first half year exceeded the 
same month in 1931 and 1930. 

The amount repaid during the first six 
months of 1932 was 20% higher than in 
the same period of 1931 and 80% higher 
than in the first half of 1930. 





SACRIFICING PROTECTION, 
The Modern Investment Loan Corp. of 
249 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City, has in its window a large sign 
reading, “Borrow on your Life Insurance 
Policy at 6% interest per annum. No 
co-makers required—no other charges.” 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


es 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO.  asercs 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Agents In World Of Contrasts 


Their Attitude Should Be That of Selling Insurance Diligently 
and Intelligently to Meet Individual Situations; Not to Usurp 
Functions of Philosophers, Economists and Theorists 


By Cecil Lindley 


This is a world of contrasts. Some 
are at the top of the financial structure, 
happy in their social environ. Others 
have difficulty in finding bread to eat. It 
is all sad, perplexing, not always compre- 
hensible, but that’s the way life is. It is 
the duty of the insurance agent to 
smooth over the financial affairs of indi- 
viduals; not to settle the affairs of the 
nation, nor to turn himself into a de- 
bating society by attempting to change 
political points of view. Those are the 
jobs of the men running for office, of 
economists, of philosophers, of editors. 
They don’t write insurance. The agent 
should not step in their shoes. 

With that thought as the gist of his 
talk, George T. King, Jr., vice-president 
of the Atlantic agency of the Atlantic 
Life, a consistent $500,000 producer, ad- 
dressed members of the Aces Club of 
the company at its thirteenth annual con- 
vention at the Hotel New Yorker last 
week: sounded a sensible keynote; eas- 
ily held attention as he gave practical 
application to his doctrine. He con- 
tinued: 

Sensible Concentration 


“Admitting that we have the poor just 
as we have the more fortunate always 
with us, let us concentrate on those who 
can pay for insurance, while we sympa- 
thize and will of course personally help 
the distressed. We must not forget that 
the insurance producer cannot produce if 
he spends his time soliciting where so- 
liciting will do no good. Centuries ago 
it was said you can’t get blood from a 
turnip. Always we are amazed at the 
wisdom of these age-old philosophers. 

“We know that many people are out 
of work, or are in fields not active. Just 
as cognizant are we that there are activ- 
ities in other places. That’s where we 
must concentrate. When men working 
on railroads say they are up against it 
because of truck competition it should 
not be difficult to find some truck people 
to write. A man running a small hotel 
was complaining that the automobile 
cabin camps were taking his business. 
Let the agent canvass the men owning 
the cabin camps. The business world is 
like a seesaw. At one end people are 
going down; at the other end they are 
going up. The life insurance man should 
be just as much acquainted with that 
seesaw as is the banker.” 

Convention Enjoyed 

The Aces Club enjoyed all of its stay 
in New York. The convention, the bus 
trip from the Battery to Grant’s Tomb, 
the evening at “Of Thee I Sing,” the 
Washington Bridge over the Hudson. 

Of the sixty present most of the Aces 
were from the South. 

President Angus O. Swink opened the 
convention by giving an analysis of the 
year’s work and the company’s present 
sound position. William M. Morris, 
vice-president, set forth the present sit- 
uation in the life insurance business, and 
what he figures will be the trend of the 
future. 

A number of producers gave hints to 
the convention. Horace F. Sharp, presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Agency, discussed 
organized time and _ possible results. 
Clayton Demarest, Jr., general agent at 
Baltimore, went over the matter of or- 
ganized sales talks. John C. Marsh of 
Washington, D. C., reviewed arguments 
for Ordinary Life non-participating and 
William R. Gardner, supervisor, discussed 
the company’s particular points in 1932. 

Robert G. Richards, agency secretary 
of the company, a C.L.U. and a Har- 
vard man, gave the agents a demonstra- 
tion of what the new inheritance tax 





WM. H. HARRISON, 
Vice-President Who Presided 


laws mean as far as life insurance is con- 
cerned. He pointed out that depreciation 
of some estates will be many times what 
it would have been under the old tax 
laws. 

Many men of means have not had this 
fact brought to their attention, and do 
not yet realize what has been done, Mr. 
Richards said. Therefore, it is a chance 
for the agent to do a service and ex- 
plain the matter. Insurance can match 
the increased depreciation that caused 
the tax. 

Dr. Frank P. Righter, medical direc- 
tor, explained the responsibility of the 
agent in keeping down the mortality 
rate. He showed how at present mor- 
tality is increasing due to conditions, and 
how care must be exercised in selection. 
“A standard insurable risk is any one 
that is acceptable without question,” he 
said. “If a risk has to be argued for, 
and reasons advanced why it should be 
accepted, it is not a standard accept- 
able risk.” Only four deaths per thou- 
sand lives a year are allowed under the 
mathematic schedules, Dr. Righter said. 
At present the age group 40-50 is the 
most dangerous, as this class alone failed 
to drop in 1931. 

In explaining difficulty of selection Dr. 
Righter told of a man down South, a 
poor farmer, who when cotton became 
high in price had plenty of money, 
enough to buy shoes for the first time, 
even a car. He went so far as to buy 
$10,000 life insurance. One day the car 
broke down and the man started to walk 
to town. He took off his shoes to walk 
better, stepped on a rusty nail, contract- 
ed lock-jaw and died. So he died from 
a hazard which could not be foreseen. 

Several agents of the company who 
have made good production records re- 
cently explained their working methods. 
James E. Williams, Disputanta, Va., told 
how he gets into confidential talks with 
his prospects about their affairs. “They 
have to talk to somebody about these 
things,” he said. He has spent as much 
as a whole day going over a list of pros- 
pects making eliminations, striking off 
those who might not be able to pay. 
When he has finally boiled down his list, 
he sees the men and sticks right with 
them. Often he makes only three or four 
calls a day, but he averages many sales. 


Beach Club Sale 
R. N. Flickinger, Norfolk agent, said 
that he uses no canned sales talks. Much 
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PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
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of his business has been written on 
friends and acquaintances, from whom he 
has carved a large clientele. He is very 
active in clubs and civic organizations. 
Illustrating how this helps him he told 
a “believe it or not” story of a sale. 

He was sitting with an acquaintance 
at a table at a beach club. “You're look- 
ing a bit heavier,” remarked Mr. Flick- 
inger. 

“Yes, I am. I suppose you're thinking 
I ought to have more insurance.” 

“Well, if you get a bit heavier you may 
no longer be able to pass the examina- 
tion.” 

“Write me up for $10,000.” 

Mr. Flickinger advocated giving other 
salesmen an occasional break and there- 
by putting them under obligation. “If 
you know of some one who wants a 
house, let some real estate man know 
about it. Some day you'll be writing the 
real estate fellow.” 

A. C. Ridgeway, agent at Washington, 
D. C., told the convention how he spe- 
cializes on juvenile policies, because they 
make for an easy entrance to the fam- 
ily, have low premiums that are more 
easily paid in these days than adult pre- 
miums and don’t lapse often. Further- 
more they build a good future for the 
company and its agent. Mr. Ridgeway 
has written ten juvenile coverages in one 
family; as well as the father and mother. 

Newark Led in Conservation 

In the professionalization of life in- 
surance it will not do to forget that after 
all life insurance is a business, though 
the greatest in the world, said William 
S. Vogel, general agent of the Atlantic 
Life in Newark, N. J. Mr. Vogel,, whose 
agency led the company in conservation 
work during the past year, warned 
against slighting the business end of life 
insurance. “The doctor or lawyer has 
to be a good business man part of the 
time, or he doesn’t get far practically,” 
he said. Even the C.L.U.. degree doesn’t 
prevent life insurance from being busi- 
ness, but life insurance men are not al- 
ways the best business men in the world 
when it comes to merchandising, he re- 
marked, perhaps due to the fact that life 
insurance requires no capital on the part 
of the agent. 

“Compare the methods of a merchant 
with those of an agent. After all life 
insurance is merchandise, and not such 
intangible merchandise to people these 
days, after what insurance has done dur- 
ing these past two years.” A merchant 
keeps an attractive show window and 
changes it frequently. So should the life 
msurance agent, Mr. Vogel claimed, his 
show window being his sales approach. 
Every month Mr. Vogel works up a new 
approach to be used for that period. “To 
continue with the old approach too long 
will get the agent into a rut,” he said. 

A new approach means new enthusiasm, 
which has its effect on the prospect.” 

Just as the merchant in changing his 
show window makes some article the 
center of the display so Mr. Vogel takes 
some particular coverage to build his ap- 
Proach around. His last word to the 
agents was “If you are in the profession 
of selling life insurance, wake up—go 
into business.” 

Vice-President William H. Harrison 
presided. 

A banquet was held at the hotel Thurs- 

ay night at which presentations were 
made of production and service awards. 
Colonel Edward E. Goodwyn of Empo- 
ria, Va., was given a thirty-year service 
pin, the first to be awarded by the com- 
pes =, Guy W. Stulting, secretary 
net <= antic Agency, was presented 
+ spa wenty-five year pin. The produc- 

awards were announced in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week. 





p ELECT NEW OFFICERS 
as tockholders of. Bankers Security Life, 
a have dropped W. W. Wolford, 
a Coler and Arley C. Rowlands as 
actors and elected Frank M. Holmes, 
fill ti A. G. Davis and H. R. Irelan to 
aa leir places and then elected Holmes 
pale har aaa Mrs. Davis vice-president 
aaa relan secretary-treasurer. Wolford 
ure President, and Coler secretary-treas- 

tr. E. M. Sabin, vice-president, has 
en missing for some time. 


Philadelphia Life Has 
Sea-Going Convention 


SAILS ON MONARCH OF BERMUDA 





One Session Held at Home Office Before 
Leaving; Awards Presented; Samuel 
Bernstein Company Lead 








The Philadelphia Life 1932 Convention 
Club has been holding a floating conven- 
tion this week on the way to and from 
Bermuda aboard the Monarch of Bermu- 
da. The convention set sail last Satur- 


day after a meeting Friday at the home 
office in Philadelphia. Two days were 
spent on the water each way, and two 
days on the island at the Belmont 
Manor. . 

Samuel Bernstein of Philadelphia was 
leader of the company during the past 
qualification year, and is therefore presi- 
dent of the Convention Club. Alexander 
Rosen, also of Philadelphia, is first vice- 
president and I. D. Elmore of Sumter, 
S. C., second vice-president. 

President Clifton Maloney welcomed 
the agents to the home office last Friday, 
and Ervin R. Hurst, director of agency 
service, presided. Cups were awarded to 
the leaders during the President’s Month 
campaign in June, business written in 
June and paid for before July 31 count- 
ing. The paid-for business in July was 
25% above that of July, 1931. The Fink- 
elstein agency of St. Paul, Minn., was 
the leader in the campaign and the Wil- 
son Agency of Philadelphia second. 

The leading agencies for the past year 
were: Edmondson agency, Danville, Pa.; 
Robert H. Beard, Chicago; J. A. Wilson, 
Philadelphia. The Wilson agency also 
had the largest increase of any agency. 

Cups were awarded to personal pro- 
ducers in the President’s month cam- 
paign as follows: First Division, Samu- 
el Bernstein and Morris Weiss, both 
Philadelphia; Second Division, H. R. Ed= 
mondson, Allentown, and C. P. Campbell, 
Danville, Pa.; Third Division, G. O. Fet- 
ty and S. S. Eckstone, both Chicago; 
Fourth Division, Aleck Finkelstein, St. 
Paul, Minn., and Sol. Lilienfeld, Atlantic 
City. 

It was announced that the company 
will issue a new Income Policy the latter 
part of this month. The company’s new 
Life Adjustment Policy, announced June 
1, has‘ had a good sale. 

Special rewards for renewals were pre- 
sented by Robert E. Long, agency secre- 
tary, to these agents: C. H. Smolens, 
Philadelphia; G. O. Fetty, Chicago; Oren 
W. Morris, Charlotte, N. C.; Morris 
Weiss, Philadelphia; Edw. Cohn, Phila- 
delphia; P. C. Campbell, Danville, Pa.; 
H. R. Edmondson, Allentown, Pa.; Aleck 
Finkelstein, St. Paul; Louis Finkelstein, 
St. Paul; Karl Goedecke, Hazleton, Pa. 





HYDE DEDICATION SPEAKER 





Expect 5,000 To Attend Unveiling of New 
Lincoln Statue at Fort Wayne Home 
Office of Lincoln National 

Arthur M. Hyde, United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will be the principal 
speaker at the dedication of the new Lin- 
coln statue at the Lincoln National Life 
home office in Fort Wayne September 16. 
The statue, known as “Lincoln, the 
Hoosier Youth,” has already become well 
known through reproductions and much 
newspaper space has been given to the 
coming unveiling. The Lincoln National 
Life Foundation erected the bronze. 

Seating arrangements for more than 
5,000 people are being made on the plaza 
of the city’s new post office which faces 
the statue across the street on the plaza 
of the home office. Governors of middle 
west states and civil war veterans have 
been invited to the dedication. 

The memorial was erected in commem- 
oration of the fourteen formative years 
of Lincoln’s life which were spent in 
southern Indiana. Paul Manship was the 
sculptor. 





Little minds are tamed and subdued by 
defeat.—Exchange. 


A Progressive Company 
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S. J. ROSENBLATT DEAD 





Chicago Man Was for Years Leader of 
State Life of Indianapolis; Active 
in Charities 

S. J. Rosenblatt, for years leader of 
the State Life of Indianapolis, died in 
Chicago a few days ago at the age of 64. 
He came to this country when seventeen 
years old and located in Chicago in 1905. 
Some time ago he was made Chicago 
general agent of the company. He was 
a large personal writer. 

Mr. Rosenblatt helped found the He- 
brew Federated Charities and was prom- 
inent in the development of the Mai- 
monides Hospital, Chicago. 





John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, has been appointed a 
member of the committee which will ad- 
vise the city of Newark on municipal 
finances. 
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LIVE LEADS— 


Fidelity lead service pro- 
vides a steady stream of live 
leads. The average policy writ- 
ten from these leads and the 
premium values are large. Re- 
turns from circularization on 


the 


originated by Fidelity, are ex- 
ceptionally high. 


Fipe.tiry AGENTS ProFit 


With an effective lead ser- 
vice and a complete kit of sales 
tools, Fidelity agents are prof- 


iting. 


Income, Disability, Accidental 
Death Benefits and a full line 


of an 


They are backed by more than 
half a century of fair dealing. 


i Th 
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Income for Life Plan, 


Low Rate Life, Family 


nuity forms are included. 


Send for booklet 


e Company Back of the 
Contract” 
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TOP-NOTCHERS 


Bankers Life Salesmen Who Have Achieved Success 
Through Consecutive Qualification in Our 
Highest Honor Organization 








D. D. CONGER 
IDA GROVE, IOWA 
PRESIDENT'S PREMIER CLUB 


1928 - 1929 - 1930 - 1931 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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QUEBEC AND LLOYD’S 

The decision of the Quebec Govern- 
ment to permit certain Lloyd’s Under- 
writers of London to enter the Province 
without making the deposits required of 
al! insurance companies has caused a stir 
among stock companies of the Dominion, 
and strikes the editor of Canadian Insur- 
ance “as neither good sense nor justice, 
nor in the public interest.” In a long 
editorial discussing the incident Canadian 
Insurance says in part: 


As to the security of Lloyd’s, that is 
nothing to be compared to the strength 
of insurance companies. Originally, 
Lloyd’s Underwriters offered no security 
to the public excepting their reputation. 
There was no specific cash backing set 
apart to protect a Lloyd's policy. A few 
years ago the British Government 
stepped in and insisted that every under- 
writer should make a deposit of £5,000 
($20,000 today) with the Committee of 
Lloyd’s. That has been amplified, we 
believe, by certain reserves, to cover lia- 
bilities beyond that sum. But, if we mis- 
take not, nobody excepting Lloyd’s Com- 
mittee knows what these reserves are, 
and whether they are adequate. Certain- 
ly, we may take it as a fact that Lloyd’s 
Underwriters do not maintain great re- 
serves and ample surplus as the compa- 
nies do, for the protection of their pol- 
icyholders. An insurer at Lloyd’s gets a 
lower rate. But he gets precisely what 
he pays for and no more. He gets much 
inferior security compared to that offered 
by the insurance company. The Quebec 
Government states that the assets of the 
Non Marine Group of Underwriters 
which it has admitted to the province are 
£11,000,000 ($44,000,000). That sounds 
substantial, but it is not the security 
offered to any one insured. That sum 
is the aggregation of the assets of all 
the underwriters. The security offered 
to an insurer is only that of the group of 
underwriters taking his risk. If there are 
only twenty underwriters on his risk, the 
security behind them may be only $500,- 
000. That is hopelessly inferior to the 
security offered by the companies. One 
company, for example, possesses assets 
of $320,000,000, which protects every risk 
on its books. In addition, it has uncalled 
capital stock of many millions more. This 
superior security is the reason why in- 
surance business has passed into the 
hands of the companies. 


In event of a claim on a Lloyd’s policy. 
the policyholder will have to depend up- 
on the generosity of the underwriter— 
3,000 miles away in London. The Quebec 
Government can do little or nothing to 
protect the Canadian claimant, as it can 
with a claimant upon an insurance com- 
pany which has to maintain deposits in 
this country solely for that reason. 


We, therefore, strongly advise the 
Canadian public not to insure with 
Lloyd’s. A saving of 25, 30 or even more 


per cent. in premium, is not worth the 
risk of dependence upon the good-will 
of the underwriters living across the At- 
lantic. That is just good common sense, 


not prejudice. We also advise agents not 
to send their business to Lloyd’s. Cut 
rates may temporarily produce a fair 
amount of premium income, but hun- 
dreds of agents and brokers in Canada 
have held agencies with Lloyd’s in the 
past twenty years and have had these 
agencies cancelled at a moment’s notice. 
There is no stability in such business for 
any agent and the cancellation of it cer- 
tainly does an agency business a great 
deal of harm. 


The freedom of the movements of 
Lloyd’s has always been a surprise to 
stock company insurance men. “How 
do they get away with it?” one often 
hears. Despite the barrage fired at these 
underwriters for years, they go merrily 
on their way. Silently they accept criti- 
cism; seem to thrive on it. Commission- 
ers in this country occasionally cut loose 
with some blast Lloyd’s, but 
brokers have a way of getting their lines 
covered in London with these underwrit- 
ers regardless of where the risk is lo- 
cated. 

It will be interesting to note what will 
be the result of the attacks of the Cana- 
dian insurance paper. 


against 


One thing is cer- 
tain: Lloyd’s will not bring any action 
for libel. 





BRIDGE INSURANCE 

A line of coverage which is growing in 
importance in this country is bridge in- 
surance. Not only are bridges being 
erected in many places, but the size of 
some of these lines can be judged by 
the new George Washington Memorial 
Bridge, spanning the Hudson River, 
which is insured for $25,000,000. 

Some of the perils against which the 
owners of the bridge are protected are: 
fire, explosion, lightning, collision, flood, 
rising water, floating ice, tornado, hurri- 
cane, cyclone, windstorm, waterspout, 
tidal wave, cloudburst, rainstorm, falling 
meteor, earthquake or other acts of God, 
malicious mischief, banditry, sabotage, 
anarchy, or other acts of violence, strikes, 
labor disturbances, riots or other civil 
commotions, collapse, failure, loss from 
seizure or detention—on account of any 
illicit or prohibited trade—or in war. 

In discussing opportunities for bridge 
insurance the Aetna Life in its agency 
publication Aetna-Izer says: 


Of course there are no bridges of the 
magnitude of the Washington Memorial 
Bridge in your territory, for its main 
span is twice the length of the next in 
size, the Ambassador Bridge in Detroit, 
but doubtless there are some prospects 
for Bridge insurance. Determine the 
ownership of bridges in your vicinity and 
urge the authorities in charge to protect 
their interests with sound, dependable 
Bridge insurance. 
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Charles M. Biscay, advertising man- 
ager of the Western & Southern Life of 
Cincinnati, has been appointed as ad- 
visory counsel to the public relations 
committee of Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati, by Rev. H. F. Sloctemyer, presi- 
dent of the university. ? 

- 2 


H. Jaynard Miller, formerly engaged 
in the fire brokerage field in Jersey City, 
has entered the credit reporting field 
with offices in Philadelphia, where he will 
make a specialty of credit reporting on 
all corporations including insurance con- 
cerns, firms and agencies. 

“- -s 


Robert McConnell, formerly general 
manager of the Royal, has been ap- 
pointed liquidator of the Associated 


Reinsurers, Ltd. 
* * * 


C. M. Moody, for the last seven years 
secretary and office manager of the in- 
surance agency of Poor & Alexander in 
Baltimore, has resigned. Years ago he 
was with Gordon, Roberts & Co. in New 
York City and later was with the Queen 
at the home office. In 1913 Mr. Moody 
went to Baltimore as insurance manager 
for the Crown Cork & Seal Co. He left 
that post in 1925 to join Poor & Alex- 


ander. 
* * x 


John Bertram Carvalho, assistant 
manager of the facultative reinsurance 
department of the Lincoln Fire, and Miss 
Augusta Miner, daughter of Mrs. 
Thomas William Miner, were married on 
August 20 at Essex, Conn. Mr. Carvalho 
is the son of First Vice-President B. N. 
Carvalho of the Rossia of Hartford and 
the brother of Curtis Carvalho of the 
New York City office of the American 
Asiatic Underwriters. John B. has been 
with the Lincoln for three years and be- 
fore that was with the National Fire of 
Hartford. 

* * * 

Alonzo Gore Oakley, co-manager of 
the New York office of the United States 
F. & G., is back at his desk again, hav- 
ing just completed a motor trip through 
Ireland, England and Wales. 

e « 6 


W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
is expected back at his office next week 
from his vacation in Europe. Palermo 
was one spot he visited: 

* * * 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, was guest 
of the Atlantic Life at the performance 
of “Of Thee I Sing” in New York last 
Friday night. He was formerly vice- 
president of that company. 


George L. Radcliffe, first vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, and a_per- 
sonal friend of Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has taken active charge of 
the Democratic presidential campaign in 
Maryland. Mr. Radcliffe has been iden- 
tified with the Maryland Democracy for 
a number of years and served out the 
unexpired term of Secretary of State 
Thomas W. Simmons who resigned in 


1919. 
* >. 


Charles Sawyer, Democratic candidate 
for lieutenant-governor of Ohio, is a di- 
rector of the Union Central Life and 
chairman of the company’s investment 
committee. Mr. Sawyer was nominated 
for this post at the Democratic State 
Convention, held at Columbus, and will 
be the running mate of Governor George 
White who is up for re-election. He 1s 
legal counsel for the Union Central, be- 
ing a member of the law firm of Dins- 
more, Shohl & Sawyer. He has been a 
director of the company since January, 
1929, and this year was made chairman 
of the investment committee. 

*.¢ »& 


Percy H. Goodwin, of San Diego, Calif, 
one of the leading agents on the Pacific 
Coast and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
will arrive in New York City next week 
accompanied by Mrs. Goodwin. They 
plan to remain in the East until after the 
National Association convention in Phila- 
delphia which will be held the latter part 
of the month. 

- - 

Col. Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. C, 
insurance agent, and for years one 0 
the most prominent figures in the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
was a visitor to New York this week. 
Asked if Roosevelt would carry North 
Carolina he retorted by asking: “Do peo- 
ple carry umbrellas when it rains? 

* 


Frank B. Sanborn, of 36 Landsdown 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., father of Paul 
Sanborn, former associate general agent 
of the State Mutual in Boston, and of 
Ralph Sanborn, Boston agent, is a man- 
ufacturer of electric cardiagraphs which 
tells medical divisions how to read the 
graph blood pressure. 

* 


James Roosevelt, son of Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was one of the 
agents who wrote the $2,500,000 insur 
ance on the life of George W. Hill, pres 
ident of the American Tobacco Co. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been a broker for some 
time. 
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Storm About the Stenotype 
Lester Lewis Walsh of Ridgewood, N 
J., is the faithful stenotype operator seen 
at work surrounded by a number of in- 
surance agents in the picture at the top 


r 


right hand of this page. Walsh and his 
machine are also a storm center at the 
present time because at the conference 
he reported many of these agents who, 
forgetting or ignoring his presence, 
talked turkey as one agent to another. 
But, later, when the remarks appeared 
in print in insurance papers the speak- 
ers were first amazed that they had let 
themselves go without thought of how 
their observations and confidences would 
appear in type, and since then have been 
so exasperated that they may not appear 
before the stenotype again unless there 
is some guarantee that the editors will 
protect them by editing their stuff in- 
stead of running “as is.” 

The picture on this page was taken at 
a session of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, a feature of the San Fran- 
cisco convention of that association, held 
a couple of weeks ago. All life insurance 
producers who pay for $1,000,000 or 
more in business are eligible to member- 
ship. It is said that there are close to 
200 of those producers in the United 
States. The top writer last year paid 
for $57,000,000 in group, and $500,000 in 
Ordinary insurance. 

_ When crack life insurance agents are 
in a family party—just among them- 
selves, as it were—they are apt to wax 
very confidential as no group is more 
farnest, enthusiastic or chummy. So fast 
and intimately do they talk that they 
are apt to use expressions such as these: 

Once having broken down his resist- 
ance I gave that bird the works”; 
“Listen, fellows, and I'll tell it to you 
Just how I sold that bozo”; “The trouble 
a ene guys is that they haven’t got 
guts, 

d Naturally such colloquialisms _ read 
shockingly in the cold grey dawn of black 
type reproduction. 

At the San Francisco convention one 
of the most important agents in the 
Country told The Round Table that 

bankers are not always so hot.” This 
Particular agent is a director in several 
banks in his town. When he read his 
remarks as taken by the stenotype he 
a peeved as bankers are among his 
<sonet friends. Another agent, also a 
so agent, said: “So I chisel him 
— Tom his money.” The word “chisel” 

1 its very sinister meaning along 
Pa ete was not exactly what the gen- 
wider had in mind as his ethics are 
ee thing He was simply talking with- 
* bh - ing of a happy choice of words, 

€ went up in the air when he read 

e€ stenotype. . 
aa informs me that his job is 
shop ae - a linotyper. In the print 
are mist ee follows copy. If there 

ellow n €s in the copy it is up to the 
render pte —_ the story, the copy- 
> se flr : . editor. The linotyper’s 
lr to Bon edit. Well, my job is faith- 
) anscribe what is said in the 














meeting and that’s what I do. If some 
fellow mixes his metaphors or violates 
the Queen’s English, or puts his foot in 
it by an aimless or careless remark I 
write it down as he says it because my 
instructions are to follow the speaker. 
If stenotypers started to revise remarks 
they would be editors and not stenotyp- 
ers, in other words, wandering afield they 
would naturally get into trouble.” 

At the next convention there will prob- 
ably be a showdown as the Table will 
probably demand editorial protection. 

¢ « & 


Pacific Coast Arson Bureau 
Investigators 

While in the office in San Francisco 
of Charles H. Lum, assistant general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and head of the Pacific 
Coast division of that organization, I had 
the pleasure of meeting E. M. Blanford, 
chief special agent on the Coast for the 
Arson Bureau of the National Board. 
From Mr. Blanford I had the opportu- 
nity of learning something about the 
vigilant and interesting personnel operat- 
ing in that section of the country and 
which is doing so much splendid work in 
cutting down the fire record and letting 
arsonists know that they are in a dan- 
gerous racket which is sure to land them 
behind the bars. The careers of some 
of these investigators is striking, many 
being of unusual prominence in their 
state. Great care is taken by the Na- 
tional Board in engaging its inspectors. 
Because of the standing of these men 
in their communities and frequently be- 
cause of their former local or state ca- 
reers they are an asset in helping cement 
good public relations for fire insurance. 
Incidentally, three of the investigators 
were formerly members of the Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

Mr. Blanford is a Kentuckian who 
went to Western Kentucky State Normal 
College at Bowling Green, that state, and 
then through Georgetown University 
Law School. He is a member of the bar 
of the District of Columbia and of Cali- 
fornia. Joining the Department of Jus- 
tice as a special agent he spent three 
years on border duty in Texas, the work 
being principally in connection with 
watching Mexican revolutionists at work 
on American soil and intercepting and 
taking possession of arms and ammuni- 
tion which had been secretly purchased 
in Texas towns, especially El Paso, to be 
shipped to Mexico by circuitous routes 
in order that they might eventually reach 
the revolutionists. 

The experiences of the Department of 
Justice men on the border were often 
exceedingly dramatic. For instance, a 
shipment from an El Paso hardware 
store, apparently routed to Honduras, 
would run on a track parallel to the bor- 
der for thirty miles, but sometimes would 
reach Mexico within a few hours after 
leaving El Paso. One favorite plan of 
the revolutionists was to pose as bandits, 
hold up the train, disconnect the car con- 
taining the ammunition and then make 
away with the ammunition across the 
border. When the Department of Jus- 


tice people had suspicions confirmed that 
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shipments were going to be diverted 
Blanford and his associates would ride 
on the same train in the caboose ready 
to step out and get into action when the 
bandits held up the train. They would 
have forces augmented by soldiers from 
Ft. Bliss. The trips were exciting be- 
cause the Department of Justice men and 
soldiers never knew when a train was 
going to be derailed, a favorite way of 
stopping a train. These activities of Mr. 
Blanford were in 1912, 1913 and 1914, 
during the regimes of Villa, Salazar and 
Madero. 

Mr. Blanford came to Los Angeles to 
take charge of the Department of Jus- 
tice office there from January 1915 until 
July 1918. Part of that time, during the 
World War, he was detailed to San Fran- 
cisco on special assignments in helping 
break up the Coast end of the German- 
Hindu conspiracy. The Germans were 
encouraging a revolution in India in or- 
der to embarrass Great Britain. This 
particular investigation was in the latter 
part of 1917. The work of the Depart- 
ment of Justice was effective; there was 
a trial which lasted five months; 107 men 
were indicted; 38 were put on trial. 
There were convictions. 

Probably Mr. Blanford’s most interest- 
ing experience in Los Angeles while with 
the Department of Justice was the part 
he had in the capture of Captain A. A. 
Fritzen, German army officer sought in 
a conspiracy to dynamite the Welland 
Canal. The Department of Justice got 
this tip from Captain Walsh in charge 
of the United States Secret Service in 
Los Angeles, who came into Mr. Blan- 
ford’s office and asked him if some one 
had escaped from Department of Justice 
agents at Santa Monica a short time be- 
fore. After the escape it was thought 
that this man might have been Captain 
Fritzen. Following some _ unusually 
clever investigation, coupled with intui- 
tion and working on hunches, it was 
learned that the man who had escaped 
answered the description of Captain 
Fritzen and was a guest at the Pasadena 
country estate of a prominent Los An- 
geles man, a good citizen, who thought 
he was entertaining a prominent German 
and had no idea of the real identity of 
his guest. Blanford and other represen- 
tatives of the Department of Justice went 
to the estate at 1 o’clock in the morning, 
spent an hour in making friends with air- 
dale dogs after getting over an iron 
fence, rang the bell, told the host that 
they wanted to enter the room of his 
guest, turned on the lights in the latter’s 
room and as he sat up in bed dazed 
Blanford said sharply: “How are you, 
Captain Fritzen?” In the surprise and 
shock at seeing the men in the room 
Fritzen answered before he could recover 


his equanimity and deny he was the man 
being sought. 

Leaving the Department of Justice Mr. 
Blanford became associated with the Pa- 
cific Coast division of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference theft 
bureau, working largely on the auto con- 
version end and running down many per- 
sons who weré racketeering by multiple 
financing of single automobiles. Going 
among the finance companies these crooks 
got from $500 to $1,000 on a car which 
they were able to do by changing motor 
numbers and ownership certificates. 

It would interest insurance executives 
to know something of ‘the fine back- 
ground of the dozen or fifteen men who 
are doing investigation work with the 
Arson Bureau on the Coast. The three 
former members of the Canadian mount- 
ed police are Samuel R. Waugh, whose 
territory with the National Board arson 
bureau is Montana and northern Idaho; 
W. G. Wells, Utah and southern Idaho; 
J. B. Hall, Arizona. 

Among others in the Pacific Coast in- 
vestigation division are W. G. Walker, 
formerly chief of police in Danville, IIL, 
the town which “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
helped make famous; B. W. Glenden- 
ning, who was fire marshal in Montana; 
Philip Corcoran, who was fire marshal of 
Kansas; H. H. Pomerov, who was fire 
marshal of Oregon; Charles E. Landis, 
who was deputy fire marshal in Wash- 
ington; Fred H. Classen, who was in the 
Bureau of Intelligence, War Department, 
Washington, during the World War and 
later was a deputy sheriff; Harry M. 
Leighton, a former Pinkerton and Thiele 
agent; R. R. Gordon, who was special 
investigator for the district attorney of 
Fresno County, California, for a number 
of years. . = 8 

Does Not Chose to Run 

Presiderit and Mrs. Coolidge spent a 
summer vacation in the Black Hills. 
Upon their departure the citizens of 
North Dakota felt so honored that they 
christened Cal’s favorite trout stream 
“Calvin Coolidge Brook.” About a month 
ago they again changed the name to 
“Grace Goodhue Coolidge Brook.” A 
non-resident asked the reason for the 
change and this was the reply: 

“We have had a drought since last fall. 
The stream has practically dried up. It 
does not chose to run.” 

x * * 


Didn’t Take R. F. C. Loan 

The State Life of Indianapolis did not 
accept a loan of $400,000 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, Robert 
M. Sweeney, president of the company, 
has announced. Application was made 
by the company for a larger amount, 
but only $400,000 was granted and the 
State Life refused the loan. 
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Van Schaick Analyzes Expenses 
Of New York Insurance Dep’t 


Superintendent Opposes Any Reduction of Appropriations at 
Present Time; Outlay Warranted by Volume and High 
Grade of Supervisory Activities 


Current expenditures for operating the 
New York State Insurance Department 
cannot be reduced with safety at the 
present time Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick has informed 
Governor Roosevelt. In view of the de- 
pression and the added need for close 
supervision of insurance companies and 
in view of the large receipts in fees and 
taxes the gross appropriations for 1932 
of close to $930,000 for Insurance Depart- 
ment purposes are not viewed as extrav- 
agant by the Department. This sum com- 
pares with $572,420 for 1922 but both 
these totals were reduced, however, by 
payments received from insurance com- 
panies for examinations, making the net 
cost to the state $538,014 in 1932 com- 
pared with $389,720 a decade ago, or an 
increase of only $148,894. 

In presenting his defense of the pres- 
ent cost of insurance supervision in New 
York state Mr. Van Schaick said: 

“In view of the potential dangers the 
economic depression has brought about 
in financial institutions any let-down in 
efficiency of supervision in the public in- 
terest would be unwise and perhaps dis- 
astrous,” Mr. Van Schaick said. “Pres- 
ent conditions call for increased and not 
decreased vigilance. 


Companies’ Growth Cited 


“New York happens to be the home of 
the largest insurance companies of the 
country. Large companies from without 
the state are usually qualified to do busi- 
ness within the state. They pay taxes 
and employ many New York residents. 
As these companies grow, so will the 
work of supervising them increase. It is 
believed to be in the interest of the 
people of the state that they be ade- 
quately and properly supervised. The 
increase in the cost of the Department 
has not been proportionate to the in- 
crease in the business of the companies 
under supervision, That is why a re- 
duction in departmental cost cannot be 
made safely. 

“It seems reasonable to conclude that 
when the prevailing business and finan- 
cial depression has passed, some of the 
extra work will not be needed. At that 
time departmental costs may be cut, un- 
less, of course, the business of the com- 
panies has increased to the point where 
that in itself requires an equivalent 
amount of additional work.” 


Division of Departmental Costs 


“At the outset it should be realized that 
not the entire cost of this department 
constitutes a state expense. This is so 
because a measurable portion of the cost 
is charged against the insurance carriers. 
The theory back of this charge is that 
the companies themselves should indi- 
vidually pay all expenses the state is put 
to in examining and auditing their ac- 
counts and ascertaining that they are 
financially sound and therefore entitled 
to solicit and carry insurance. In 1922 
28% and in 1931 35% of all departmental 
costs were charged to and recovered 
from insurance companies. The money 
so collected is paid into the state treas- 
ury and used to finance the general 
budget of the state. It follows that to 
that extent the state merely advances 
the money in the first instance and later 
the advances so made are recovered from 
the respective companies. 

“In addition to the amounts charged 


against companies for examinations serv- 
ices rendered by the department produce 
a revenue to the state in fees. During 
the fiscal year ended 1931 the amount 
recovered for making examinations of 
company accounts plus the amount of 
fees collected exceeded by slightly more 
than $10,000 the entire cost of operating 
the department. When consideration is 
given to the entire amounts collected by 
the Insurance Department from compa- 
nies under its jurisdiction not only for 
fees but for taxes as provided under the 
Insurance Law, the amount of excess of 
receipts over disbursements is large. For 
the year ended June 30, 1931, the excess 
of departmental receipts over expenses 
was $2,250,151.71. 


Increased Activities 


“By chapter 637 of the laws of 1928 the 
Legislature directed the Superintendent 
in order to determine the trustworthiness 
and competency of applicants for brok- 
ers’ certificates to require such applicants 
to submit to a personal written examina- 
tion and appropriated $25,000 to defray 
the cost of such examinations during the 
first year. Of course the work has been 
continued and that sum is included along 
with other appropriations in the 1932 to- 
tal. Again, by chapter 503, of the laws 
of 1932, it was provided that the depart- 
ment should give written examinations 
to applicants for agents’ licenses, and an 
additional $25,000 was appropriated to 
enable the department to do that work. 
Sut for the enactment of these two laws 
the increase in the cost of the depart- 
ment would have been $307,544.32. The 
question naturally arises: 

“Shall chapters 637 of the laws of 1928 
and 503 of the laws of 1932 be repealed ? 

“If that were done the budget of this 
department could be reduced by $50,000. 
Such action would not, however, result 
in true economy because the statutes to 
which reference has been made not only 
required that written examinations be 
given but also increased the fees to be 
paid by brokers and agents. Should 
these laws be repealed, state revenue 
would be reduced by more than $50,000. 
Furthermore, it is the consensus of opin- 
ion of brokers’ and agents’ organizations 
that the repeal of such laws would nulli- 
fy the Department’s efforts to develop 
higher standards for brokers and agents 
and greater protection for the public in 
dealing with them. 

(b) Remainder of Increase in De- 

partmental Cost 

“As has been said above, except for the 
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new activities, the increase in the cost 
of the department would have been 
$307,544.32. It will also be recalled that 
not all of this is a direct state charge. 
In 1931 35% of the cost of the depart- 
ment was recovered from insurance car- 
riers. Nevertheless, the test is whether 
or not this increase is reasonable or un- 
reasonable. It is appropriate to say that 
the work of this department increases 
after very much the same ratio as does 
the business of insurance carriers. The 
department’s principal work is to super- 
vise all insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the State of New York; to ex- 
amine and audit their accounts—all to the 
end that the people of the state may be 
protected against insolvent and dishon- 
est companies. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that for years insurance busi- 
ness has been increasing rapidly. New 
companies have been incorporated or ad- 
mitted to do business in the State of New 
York. The assets of the companies doing 
business within the State have more than 
doubled within the last decade. Net pre- 
miums collected have nearly doubled, 
while insurance in force has increased 
from slightly more than 187 billion dol- 
lars in 1922 to nearly 340 billion dollars 
in 1931. 

“Tt is apparent that the cost of auditing 
and examining the accounts of compa- 
nies whose assets have more than dou- 
bled, must of necessity be greater than 
it was in 1922. Moreover, commencing 
in 1930, the effect of the business de- 
pression was reflected in the affairs of 
insurance companies, This was more in- 
tense in 1931 and is still more acute in 
1932. That condition has required more 
frequent investigations and audits of the 
affairs of some insurance companies and 
has very materially added to the heavy 
work load which the department 1s car- 
rying. The following statistical data sup- 
ports the claim that the work of the 
department has materially increased :” 


1922 1931 
Ce 177 250 
Average salary ........ $2,304.06 $2,589.49 
Companies supervised .. 746 927 
Companies examined.... 150 191 
Companies admitted..... 27 13 
Gross assets (millions).. 9,475.00 21,477.00 
Net premiums (millions) 2,582.00 4,952.00 


Insurance in force (mil- 
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CAPITAL ° ° ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° 
NET SURPLUS . ° 
TOTAL ASSETS ° ° ° 


Securities are Valued at Market March 31, 1932 


. ° + $1,000,000.00 
1,191,087.03 

187,800.00 
1,105,835.88 
3,484,722.91 








aoeeieenniens — en men. 
ee 187,045.00 339,890.00 
Brokers licenses issued: 
SN nisee nes Kewsawice 2,453 1,213 
er 13,986 18,025 
Applicants by written ex- 
GENE chisacnmeey aceraces 1,872 





LOSS STATISTICS IMPROVE 





Southern Branch of F. C. A. B. Shows 
Drop of Nearly $5,000,000 in Seven 
Months; Service Charges Decline 

Some particularly gratifying results in 
the direction of reducing wasteful prac- 
tices in the adjustment of fire losses are 
reported by B. K. Clapp, general man- 
ager at Atlanta of the Southeastern de- 
partment of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, in a report to President 
Paul L. Haid on the first seven months 
of this year. Mr. Clapp states that there 
has been a decrease in paid losses of 
$4,882,616 compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1931; also a decrease in the aver- 
age size of fire loss of $396; a decrease 
in the service charge per loss of $1.15 and 
a decrease in the total cost per loss to 
companies of $4.46. 

The report shows in addition that there 
was a decrease in expert and legal ex- 
penses of $14,990; a decrease in adjust- 
ers’ traveling expenses of $17,204; a de- 
crease in gross expenditures of $27,612, 
and all this in spite of an increase in the 
number of losses handled of 1,713. These 
achievements tend further to justify the 
formation of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau which has already dem- 
onstrated the necessity for centralized 
control of loss adjustments. 





SUN’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY 





United States Branch Has Been Oper- 
ating Since 1882; Assets Up From 
$1,095,000 To $15,943,000 

August 1 of the current year marks 
the commencement of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the operations of the Sun In- 
surance Office, Ltd. in the United States. 
In the year 1882 the Sun absorbed the 
business of the Watertown Insurance Co. 
of Watertown, N. Y. In 1887 the head- 
quarters of the Sun in the United States 
were removed to New York. 

On December 31, 1882, the Sun’s total 
assets in the United States were $1,095,- 
229, while the surplus to policyholders 
was $369,035. The corresponding figures 
in the annual statements for the whole 
group of Sun companies comprising the 
fire company subsidiaries, the Patriotic 
and the Sun Underwriters Insurance Co, 
also the casualty company affiliate, the 
Sun Indemnity, on December 31, 1931 
disclosed assets of $15,943,496 and sur- 
plus to policyholders of $6,319,290. 

As a souvenir of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary in the United States the Sun has 
prepared a handsome brochure contain- 
ing a brief recital of some of the notable 
features of the historical record of the 
parent company, both in its half century 
in the United States and in nearly tw0 
and a quarter centuries of activity in the 
world since its establishment in 1710. 
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New National Board Ad Series P opular 


Idea of Questions for Prospects to Ponder Over Makes Hit With Local Agents; 
Matrices of Advertisements for Insertion in Local Newspapers Given Free 
of Charge; Answers Also Supplied for Benefit of Agents Themselves 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is getting many calls from local 
agents for its latest “question” series of 
business producing advertisements. This 
advertising campaign, prepared by the 
National Board for local agents and local 
boards, consists of a series of thirteen 
advertisements in three column width 
for insertion in local newspapers put in 
the form of questions to arouse the in- 
terest and thought of prospective clients. 
Each advertisement carries the head 
“Can You Answer These Questions?” 
and underneath there appears a differ- 
ent question for each advertisement. The 
National Board also supplies answers to 
these questions for the use of the agents 
themselves. A matrix of each ad will 
be sent agents free of charge. 

Herewith is presented the list of ques- 
tions together with the answers thereto: 
The Uninsured Business Neighbor— 
and You 


Suppose a fire breaks out on your 
premises, your business neighbor is not 
insured and his property is damaged by 
exposure to the fire on your property. 
Are you liable to him for the loss he 
sustains? What are the sole grounds 
upon which he may secure a judgment 
against you? 

Anyone who is convinced that he has 
justifiable grounds may file suit against 
another person for damage sustained, but 
it remains for the Court to decide wheth- 
er the claimant is justly entitled to 
award, The plaintiff, of course, must 
present convincing evidence that the de- 
fendant knew the dangerous conditions, 
was careless with fire or wilfully negli- 
gent about removing fire hazards from 
his own premises, and consequently dis- 
regarded the safety of his neighbor’s 
property. These are the sole grounds 
aside from deliberate wrong upon which 
judgment may. be secured. 


The Legal Effect of Fire Upon a Lease 


In case a fire occurs, routing tenants 
and making the property untenantable, 
does the lease automatically expire? Is 
the lessee obliged to continue paying 
rent? Has the landlord the option of 
terminating the lease in such event ? How 
is leasehold insurance important, then? 

Under the terms of the lease it may 
automatically expire in the event of fire. 
lhe fire clause in each lease, as well as 
the statutes of the state on the subject 
should be observed when leases are made. 

hey are frequently drawn to expire at 

the option of the landlord, who considers 
the possibility of fire and the probability 
of the property becoming untenantable. 
He designates the period in the lease 
that shall have elapsed after a fire, be- 
fore the lease will have expired. Statutes 
im some states relieve lessees of liability 
for continuing rent payment after a fire 
has occurred and arrange in certain ways 
to bring thé lessor and lessee to a more 
agreeable settlement than the lease may 
have fixed. 
_ There are various kinds of interests 
in leasehold which may properly be the 
subjects of insurance. Generally, a les- 
see has an insurable interest in leasehold 
if fire, by terminating his lease, will cause 
him direct financial loss. 

First: Where a lease, that fire (under 
certain conditions) will terminate, has 
been made for a term of years and rent- 
als in the neighborhood have risen so 
that a higher rental would have to be 
paid for another suitable location, the 
lessee wishes to protect himself from the 


loss that would result from a termination 
of the lease. In such a case the amount 
of insurance might equal, but should not 
exceed, the difference between the rental 
designated in the lease for the full pe- 
riod which would have to be paid for a 
similar location. This is sometimes de- 
termined by the rental for which the 
property could be sublet. 

Second: Where a leasehold has been 
bought for a lump sum and the purchas- 
er wishes to obtain insurance against loss 
of his investment by reason of fire ter- 
minating his lease or loss of a portion 
of his investment by fire interrupting his 
use of the premises. 

Third: Where a lease, which fire 
(under certain conditions) will terminate, 
has been executed for a term of years 
or for one year and the property has 
been sublet in whole or in part at a high- 
er rental. In this case the amount of 
insurance might equal, but should not 
exceed, the difference between the sum 
of rental for the entire period of the 
lease and the sum of the rental for the 
entire period of the sublease. 


Difference Between Rent and Rental 
Value Insurance 


What is the difference between rent 
and rental value insurance and why is 
any property owner’s insurance protec- 
tion incomplete unless he carries one of 
these forms of special insurance? 

Rent insurance reimburses the owner, 
lessor of a building or other insured for 
the loss of rents (in accordance with the 
provisions and limitations of the policy) 
when the building burns and it is ren- 
dered untenantable. 

Rental Value insurance reimburses a 
person for the rent he must pay else- 
where (in accordance with the provisions 
and limitations of the policy) while his 
own building, or the building he occu- 
pied before a fire, is being repaired and 
made tenantable. 

A property owner is often insured only 
against the loss of his building by fire; 
rent insurance, or rental value insurance, 
pays for the added loss of rents which 
he sustains while the premises are being 
repaired. 

Does the Lessee Lose His Rent? 


In the event of fire what value has 
leasehold insurance for the lessee of a 
building or part of a building, for which 
rents are payable in advance? 

In the event of fire a lessee may be 
required to continue paying the specified 
rent unless a statute, or the lease or 
leasehold insurance relieves him to some 
extent of this obligation. 


The Difference Between Vacant and 
Unoccupied Property 


When a property owner insures his 
buildings, should he specify that they 
are occupied, rented, not rented, vacant or 
unoccupied? The last two words have 
different meanings. What are the mean- 
ings? Are the rates different? 

It is important to specify whether the 
buildings are occupied, rented, not rent- 
ed, vacant or unoccupied, because there 
is a difference in the fire risk involved 
in each case and consequently in the 
rates. 

Vacant property is that which is in- 
tended for use as a residence or for 
business, pleasure or worship, but which 
for the time being is neither occupied 
nor furnished. 

Unoccupied property is that which con- 


tains furnishings and is tenanted only 
part of the time or is temporarily closed. 


Replacing the Lost 

Can records, reports, manuscripts, 
maps, abstracts and other valuable pa- 
pers, as well as commercial equipment, 
be insured against loss by fire? In 
event of loss, does the insurance policy 
pay for all cost of reproduction and re- 
placement? To what extent? 

Records, reports, manuscripts, maps, 
abstracts and other valuable papers, as 
well as commercial equipment, can be 
insured, In the event of loss, the insur- 
ance company issuing the policy pays for 
all cost of reproduction and replacement, 
to the extent specified in the policy 
agreement. 

The Coinsurance Clause in Your Policy 

There are other names by which the 
coinsurance clause in a fire insurance 
policy is known; they are the average 
clause, the reduced rate average clause 
and the percentage value clause. What 
does this clause mean? Does your pol- 


icy contain it? What are its advan- 
tages? 
The coinsurance clause is an agree- 


ment between the insured and the insur- 
ance company which determines the 
proportion of any loss for which the lat- 
ter. will be liable, based upon insurance 
of not less than an agreed percentage 
of the actual value of the property cov- 
ered. 

If the 100% (or full) coinsurance clause 
is used, the insured is entitled to recover 
such proportion of any loss as the total 
insurance bears to the value of the prop- 
erty covered. 

If the insured maintains concurrent in- 
surance equal to the value of the prop- 
erty owned, the company pays all of any 
loss. If the insurance maintained is less 
than the value, then it pays proportion- 
ately less of the loss. 

The 80% coinsurance clause may be 
taken as an example of the principle 
upon which the coinsurance clause oper- 
ates. The value of the property may 
be $10,000, the amount of insurance re- 
quired may be 80% of the property value, 
or $8,000. If the insured has a total loss 
by fire, he will receive the full amount 
of the face value of his policy, namely 
$8,000. If the loss is less he will receive 
proportionately less; in brief, he will re- 
ceive reimbursement for the value of his 
loss, up to, but not exceeding $8,000, 
which is the full amount of his policy. 

There are three things to remember 
when using the clause: (1) that the 80% 
does not mean that the insurance com- 
pany will pay 80% of any loss; (2) that 
if the insured fails to carry at least 80% 
insurance to value, then, in effect, he in- 
sures himself for the amount lacking and 
this self-insurance must pay its propor- 
tion of any loss; (3) to ascertain the 
value of property and then be careful to 
have concurrent insurance amounting to 
80% or more of such value, in which 
case the insured will be entitled to col- 
lect the loss up to the amount of insur- 
ance carried just as if the clause were 
not in the policy. 

All coinsurance clauses (60, 70, 80, 90%, 
etc.) follow the same principle, merely 
substituting the amount of insurance to 
be carried. 


Your Oil Furnace and Insurance 


Does the installation of an oil burning 
furnace in a residence, apartment house 
or business building require the same 


cautious inspection by a fire prevention 
engineer as the installation of electricity ? 

Will the insurance company take care 
of this inspection without cost? 

The installation of an oil-burning fur- 
nace in any building that is insured 
against fire requires inspection of the 
risk by the underwriter’s fire prevention 
engineer. This inspection is without 
charge to owner or tenant. In many 
cases the city inspection bureau also ex- 
amines installation of such equipment. 

Business Interruption, Expense, and 

Insurance 

Suppose a merchant, jobber or manu- 
facturer orders several thousand dollars’ 
worth of merchandise for delivery to his 
place of business. While it is en route 
the building burns down and the mer- 
chandise is temporarily consigned to a 
warehouse. What form of insurance 
would have proved beneficial for paying 
the storage expense? What other items 
may such insurance include in its pro- 
tection ? 

The interruption or cessation of busi- 
ness operations by fire causes indirect 
losses which can be insured under the 
use and occupancy form of policy. Some 
of the other items included in this pol- 
icy are taxes, ground rent or other rent, 
interest on notes and bonds, salaries and 
directors’ fees, royalties for machinery 
or processes which are payable whether 
operating or not, wages of foremen or 
such skilled help as could not be laid off, 
cost of lighting, heating, watchman, and 
general maintenance consistent with a 
condition of cessation of business, and 
other fixed charges or special items 
which cannot be eliminated during a sus- 
pension of operations. There are many 
forms of these policies suitable for as 
many requirements. 

Changes in Building Construction and 
Insurance 

Do changes in the structural condition 
of a building affect one’s insurance pro- 
tection? Is it necessary that the insur- 
ance company be notified of these 
changes? Will the insurance company 
make suggestions for fire-safety im- 
provements if an owner desires to make 
certain changes in his buildings? 

Structural changes in a building may 
affect one’s insurance protection in that 
it may create or remove certain hazard- 
ous conditions which may increase or de- 
crease the insurance rate. 

The insurance company will be glad to 
make suggestions for fire-safety improve- 
ments without charge. 

When You Transfer Property or Move 
to Another Place 


’ 

If a person transfers or assigns own- 
ership of his property, why is it impor- 
tant that the insurance policy’ be 
changed immediately ? 

Why is it necessary, when removing 
insured contents of a building to another 
location, that the insurance agent be 
promptly notified ? 

The insurance policy is a contract 
which insures only the property owner 
whose name appears in the policy. If 
the property is sold the policy must be 
transferred to the new owner’s name, 
for it is the owner who is insured against 
loss, and not the property. 

To transfer the insurance protection 
before a loss occurs it is necessary that 
the policy be changed by “assignment of 
interest by the insured” and “consent by 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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New Jersey Agents 
Meet Next Thursday 


IN JERSEY CITY 
President Reid of Globe Indemnity and 
Walter Bennett Among Speakers; 
Committee Reports Listed 


CONVENTION 





\. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
In des mnity, and Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary- -counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, will be two of 
the feature speakers to appear before 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters at the Hotel 
Plaza in Jersey City next Thursday, Sep- 
tember & Another speaker will be Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
President Harvey B. Nelson will preside 
at this convention which will feature 
some optimistic reports on membership, 
legislation and other matters of special 
interest to New Jersey local agents. 

The meeting will open at 10:30 o’clock 
Thursday morning with the annual re- 
port of President Nelson. Secretary- 
Treasurer Henry R. Burr will deliver his 
report which will be followed by these: 
executive committee, Alan V. Livingston 
of Englewood; legislative committee, 
Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City, and 
committee on agents’ qualification bill, 
Julius Klein of Newark. Then will come 
the consideration of new business and 
the election of officers for the coming 
year 

The guest speakers will address the 
meeting following luncheon. Mr. Reid 
will discuss present day problems of the 
casualty insurance business and Mr. Ben- 
nett will talk about current events in 
insurance. Dr. Stack has chosen for his 
subject the Bergen County Save-a-Life 
Campaign. The last-named address will 
mark the conclusion of the meeting. 





FIRE-FIGHTING EXHIBITION 
Union Fire Co. of Philadelphia, Oldest 


Volunteer Organization, to Perform 
for Local Agents 

The Union Fire Co., the first volunteer 
fire company in North America, and 
forerunner of the modern fire depart- 
ments, which was organized two hun- 
dred years ago in Philadelphia by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, will respond to the alarm 
of fire at noon Tuesday, September 20, 
and re-enact for the delegates of the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents the fighting 
of a fire in historic Independence 
Square. These proceedings will be 
broadcast throughout the entire world. 

The Columbia Broadcasting Co. was so 
enthused over the historical demonstra- 
tion that it will place the affair on the 
air over its entire chain of more than 
eighty stations and also over its two 
short-wave stations. The broadcasting 
company plans to send its star an- 
nouncer, Ted Husing, to broadcast the 
event and will use the new lapel micro- 
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Pennsylvania Dep’t 
Official Dismissed 


W. Hz. JOHNSTON LOSES POST 





Chief of Audits Division Released on 
Summary Order of Armstrong; 
Politics Charged 
Pinchot politics is the reason advanced 
in Philadelphia for the dismissal over the 
week-end of William H. Johnston, Pitts- 
burgh, chief of the Division of Audits 
and Statements of the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department and an employe of 
the department for thirty-three years. 
Johnston’s dismissal was contained in the 
following letter from Insurance Commis- 

sioner Armstrong: 

“On July 30, 1932, you submitted to me 
an amendment to the charter of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, after you 
had approved it, and requested my cer- 
tification. 

“I now find that you had stricken out 
two provisions of the original charter, 
thus altering a legal document after it 
had been executed. 

“There can never be any excuse for 
such an action. By reason of it, your 
services are no longer required dating 
from today.” 

In his statement, Johnston said: 

“What I should have done was to send 
the charter back to the company to have 
the changes made. But they are in such 
a hurry for these things that I made the 
changes myself. That was in accord with 
the practice of this department and I 
have the opinion of four attorneys gen- 
eral that it was legal. This was not the 
reason that | was fired, and everyone 
knows that. It was politics.” 

Officials of the Fire Association de- 
clared that they knew nothing of the rea- 
son for Johnston’s dismissal. They said 
that the charter changes, which dealt 
with the capital change, had been han- 
dled by their attorneys. 





phones which were so successfully tested 
during the recent Democratic and Re- 
publican national conventions. 

Ted Husing will be dressed in the old 
volunteer fireman’s uniform and will be 
a member of the company of thirty who 
will stage the demonstration. Lapel 
microphones will also be worn by sev- 
eral other members of the company. The 
affair will be historically correct in every 
detail and many of the things to be used 
will be articles actually used by the first 
volunteer fire company in this country. 
Following this demonstration, the Phila- 
delphia Fire Department will give a 
demonstration of the modern manner of 
fighting a fire and then will stage a 
demonstration on the river front of the 
city’s high pressure system. 





NORTH RIVER DIVIDEND 
The directors of the North River have 
declared a dividend of 15 cents a share 
on the new $2.50 shares, payable Sep- 
tember 10 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 1. 












Hartford, Conn. 


ERNEST TOWNSEND DIES 

Ernest Townsend, head of the general 
insurance business of Ernest Townsend 
& Son, LeRoy, N. Y., died last week 
end in his home in that city, following 
a brief illness. He was stricken with 
apoplexy and passed away within a few 
hours. 
Townsend founded the business in 1904 
continuing it with success until the time 
of his death, his concern being one of 
the largest agencies in western New 
York. His son, who had been associated 
with him in the business since 1912, sur- 
vives. 


U. S, Chanter 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ment in the fields of fire prevention and 
health conservation. Through the me- 
diums of the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Contest and the Inter-Chamber Health 
Conservation Contest hundreds of local 
chambers of commerce throughout the 
country have been engaged in fire pre- 
vention and health activities. This con- 
servation work has been effective in 
communities participating in both con- 
tests. The committee will initiate plans 
to spread this work among a larger num- 
ber of communities. 

The committee also will be called upon 
to consider proposals to reimburse per- 
sons injured in automobile accidents with 
a view to determining their practicability. 
The National Chamber is opposed to the 
principle of compulsory automobile in- 
surance. It, however, recognizes the 
basic principles involved in the so-called 
financial responsibility laws as equitable 
and conducive to improving safety con- 
ditions of our streets and highways. 

Insurance Tax Survey 

During the coming year, the Insur- 
ance Department will make a survey of 
the amount of special insurance taxes, 
licenses and fees paid by the insurance 
business to the various states. In the last 
year, it has been shown that approxi- 
mately 4% of these special levies are 
turned over to the Insurance Depart- 
ments of the States, the remainder being 
paid into the general revenue funds of 
the state treasuries. 

The insurance department will promote 
the chamber’s policy, favoring the crea- 


tion of sound retirement systems for 
business firms and corporations. It also 
will assemble data as to the recent 


changes in workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation with a view to bringing about 
greater uniformity in the compensation 
laws of the different states. 

In line with the Chamber’s attitude in 
opposition to government competition 
with private enterprise, the insurance de- 
partment will make a study of this sub- 
ject as to its effect on the insurance in- 
stitution. New developments in the in- 
surance field, particularly the experience 
with unemployment insurance legislation 
in foreign countries and unemployment 
benefits plans in operation in this coun- 
try, will be investigated by:the depart- 
ment. 

The department will intensify its pro- 
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gram of policyholders’ education in order 
to develop a better understanding of the 
principles of insurance and the institu- 
tion which carries on the business. 


National Board Ads 
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the company to the assignment of in- 
terest.” The “assignment” should be 
signed by the agent of the company. 

In moving the contents from one 
building to another an endorsement 
should be attached to protect the prop- 
erty while in the new building, since the 
policy was drawn to cover at the address 
specified in the policy. 

If a Fire Destroys Your Property 

What are four of the most important 
things a policyholder should do waen he 
has had a fire loss on his property ? Why 
is it necessary to report the loss to the 
insurance agent immediately ? 

There are four important things to be 
done when a policyholder suffers a fire 
loss: (1) endeavor to save and protect 
from further damage whatever property 
has been salvaged; (2) separate the dam- 
aged and undamaged personal property 
and put it in as good order as possible; 
(3) make a complete inventory of the 
property, stating the quantity and cost 
of each article and the amount claimed 
thereon; (4) report the loss promptly to 
the insurance agent. 

It is necessary to report the loss imme- 
diately to the agent in order that inspec- 
tion of the damaged property may be 
made and a confirmation filed with the 
claim. This must be done before pay- 
ment can be made by the company. 

What Does Insurance Cover? 

Is it the building that is insured against 
loss or is it the owner that is insured 
against the loss of his building? 

Does the insurance policy agree to pay 
a stated sum in case of fire or to reim- 
burse the insured for the amount of his 
loss? 

Does the policy cover consequential 
damage, including inability to use the 
building; damage to furnishings, stock 
and equipment; loss of rents, and loss 
of trade? 

The building and contents are not in- 
sured, but the owners are insured against 
loss to the building and contents. 

The insurance company, through its 
policy agreement, assumes responsibility 
for payment up to the amount of actual 
loss sustained. If the loss is total, pay- 
ment may be made up to the face value 
of the policy or in accordance with what- 
ever provisions are contained in the pol- 
icy. If there is only a partial loss, the 
policyholder will be reimbursed only up 
to the amount of the loss. 

A policy which insures the owner only 
against loss of his building does not in- 
clude consequential damage of any kind 
except as specified in the policy. All 
other damage should be covered under 
other available forms of insurance ar- 
ranged for that purpose. For conse- 
quential damage, see Advertisement No. 9 
under the heading “Business Interrup- 
tion Expense and Insurance.” 
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‘“ LOST - STRAYED 
OR STOLEN!” 


Now the question is- 
‘‘ Did the traveler have 
America Fore Personal 
Effects Insurance ?”’ 


Your clients need 
this protection 


gf 
The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL-INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY- MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM Chairmen of the Boards 


Eighty Maiden amd BERNARD M.CULVER President SS New York ,N.Y. 
yore Lane, THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY , 
ERNEST STURM Chairman of the Board 


WADE FETZER Vice Chairman 
BERNARD M.CULVER President 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO on ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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J. W. Knox Secretary of 
Corroon & Reynolds Co.’s 


TOOK NEW POST SEPTEMBER 1 





Will Devote Himself for Time Being to 
Development of the Great Lakes 
Department 





James W. Knox, vice-president of the 
Public Fire of Newark, has associated 
with Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., as of 
September 1 as secretary of the various 
companies of the Corroon & Reynolds 
group. He has had the opportunity dur- 
ing the past year to study carefully into 
the agency plants of the Public Fire, the 
Public Underwriters and the Great Lakes 
Underwriters of the Public Fire and is 
therefore familiar with the agency situa- 
tion and the other matters pertaining to 
the business of the Public and its affili- 
ates. 

Mr. Knox, before coming with the Pub- 
lic Fire, was vice-president of the Great 
Lakes, whose home office was at Chicago. 
When that company was reinsured by 
the Public Fire he was taken over by the 
latter and became vice-president with 
headquarters in the home office at New- 
ark. He has had a long and valuable 
experience in the insurance business, is 
well known to agents throughout the 
country and is particularly well acquaint- 
ed with agents and general conditions 
throughout the Middle-West territory 
where he made his home so long during 
his connection with the Great Lakes and 
before that as assistant United States 
manager of the Netherlands Insurance 
Co. 

All the outstanding fire business of the 
Public Fire was reinsured in the Globe & 
Republic of America as of August 1. Mr. 
Knox will become secretary of that com- 
pany as well as secretary of the other 
companies of the Corroon & Reynolds 
group, which are as follows: American 
Equitable, Knickerbocker, New York 
Fire, and Merchants & Manufacturers 
Fire. 

It is the plan of Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc., to continue the Great Lakes de- 
partment as underwriters of one of the 
companies under its management, subject 
to the approval of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of the various states in which the 
Great Lakes is operating, and Mr. Knox 
for the time being will devote his time 
exclusively to the development of that 
department. 





PEARL DENIES RATE CUTTING 

J. F. Guinness, United States manager 
of the Pearl Assurance, denies that the 
company has been writing business at 
cut rates in California or elsewhere or 
that any representatives have been 
named to get risks on such a basis. The 
California Insurance Department has 
been investigating reports that the Pearl 
has been writing on a cut-rate schedule. 
The Pearl recently added $1,000,000 to 
its United States resources in order to 
show ample surplus and command added 
prestige. 





COMMERCIAL AG’CY IN NEWARK 

The Commercial Agency, which has 
been organized under the laws of New 
Jersey with a capital of $50,000, is now 
‘ writing business in its new quarters in 
the Lefcourt Building, Newark. Robert 
P. Silberman heads the new concern 
which will do a general insurance busi- 
ness. 

D. OF C. ASSN. MEETING 

The quarterly meeting of the Under- 
writers Association of the District of 
Columbia will be held on September 8 at 
2 p. m. in the Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C., according to an an- 
nouncement sent out by Manager Ed- 
ward R. Hardy. 





HAMBURG INS. CO. INSOLVENT 
The Hamburg Insurance Co. of Ger- 
many will liquidate because of insolvency. 
Security holdings dropped badly in value 
because of the depression thus impairing 
the capital. The Hamburg is one of the 
Mutzenbecher group and was allied with 
the Hamburg-American of New York. 
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TO ALL AGENTS:— 


The Fire Association-Victory-Reli- 
ance Group of Companies extends a 
cordial invitation to visit them during 
the 37th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, to be held in Philadelphia 
September 20th to September 23rd. 


O. E. Lane 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
Fourth and Walnut Streets 
Telephone—Lombard 3727 





SUN TO CLOSE OFFICE HERE 





N. Y. Metropolitan Business Will Be 
Handled After October 1 by the 
Whitehill Agency, Inc. 

The Sun Insurance Office of London is 
closing its New York metropolitan of- 
fice at 10 Gold Street on October 1 and 
as of that date has appointed the White- 
hill Agency, Inc., of the same address, as 
agency representative for metropolitan 
and suburban business. V. H. Burns, 
now metropolitan manager, will join the 
home office staff at 55 Fifth Avenue and 
in connection with home office duties will 
continue supervision of metropolitan 
business as superintendent of agencies of 
the fire companies in the Sun group. 
The Whitehill Agency for the last few 
years has represented the Patriotic of 
America, one of the fire subsidiaries in 
the Sun group. 





WM. MCALEER, JR., IS DEAD 

William McAleer, Jr., an insurance 
broker of Philadelphia, died on Sunday 
at his home after a short illness. He 
was the son of former Congressman 
William McAleer and a graduate of 
Georgetown University in 1898. At one 
time Mr. McAleer was president of the 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia. 





F. D. Layton, President 








RESERVE FOR LOSSES 
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National Fire Insurance Companv 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. ° 


Statement, January 1, 1932 
RkRtRRdeOOCOReDOREONEOKES $47,599,452.91 


TITIT RITE $ 5,000,000.00* 


ADMITTED ASSETS .............-- 


CAPITAL STOCK .......cccccccccess 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMG............-+++++: 19,391,157.51 


RESERVE FOR TAXES AnD OTHER EXPENSES........... 


Peete meee meee eee sees eseeeeeseeee 


SPECIAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY DEPRECIATION 
EEE EE Een ee 
ADDITIONAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY 

Ploy OS aaa 


eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee) 


NET SURPLUS (Based on December 31, 1931, Market Prices) .. 


*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17,054,303.40 


CLEVELAND FIRE RATES 





Local Committee Working to Effect Im- 
provements Which Will Keep 
Present Rates in Force 

The city of Cleveland, Ohio, is seek- 
ing to maintain its present fire insur- 
ance rate classification and thus avoid in- 
creased premium charges for policyhold- 
ers there by having a special citizens’ 
committee appointed by Mayor Miller 
present recommendations to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for improv- 
ing the city fire department. Estimates 
of needs for new equipment total more 
than $300,000 altogether. 

Among the recommendations infor- 
mally approved by the committee are 
that the West Side should be coupled 
into the high pressure water system; 
four new stations should be erected; a 
five-year program of water main exten- 
sions should be undertaken; firemen 
should be relieved of all outside detail, 
such as school traffic duty; a drill ground 
and training tower should be provided 
for firemen; new fire alarms should be 
installed wherever necessary; greater 
use of high pressure water mains by a 
system of reducing pressure valves. 





S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 













2,387,698.10 
1,106,745.94 
250,000.00 


2,204,119.75 


5,205,428.21 
1,700,000.00* 
$47,599,452.91 













CANADIAN AUTO LAWS 





Uniform Legislation Became Effective 
on September 1 in Six of the Nine 
Provinces of Cana 

The new Uniform Automobile Insur- 
ance Act in Canada has been declared 
effective on September 1 in the Province 
of New Brunswick by special Order in 
Council and the act will also come into 
force in the Province of Alberta prior 
to the next session of the Alberta legis- 
lature. In addition to New Brunswick 
the uniform automobile act became ef- 
fective on September 1 in the following 
provinces: British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Sco- 
tia. 

This act will not become effective prior 
to the 1933 session of the legislature at 
the earliest in the provinces of Alberta, 
Quebec and Prince Edward Island. Com- 
menting upon the passage of the act in 
several provinces R. Leighton Foster, 
secretary of the Association of Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada, says: 

“The achievement represented by the 
uniform enactment of the automobile in- 
surance act by six of the nine Canadian 
provinces within the past six months has 
only one precedent in the history of uni- 
formity of Provincial legislation in Can- 
ada within or without the field of in- 
surance. Between December, 1923, and 
May, 1924, the Uniform Life Insurance 
Act recommended by this Association 
and the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniformity of Legislation in Canada was 
adopted uniformly by seven of the nine 
provinces of Canada and by an eighth 
province the following year.” 





“HOSTESS” CONTEST NEARS END 





Over 40 Entrants from 22 States in Na- 
tional Ass’n Feature; Six 


Judges Are Named 


Who is the girl of the thousands of 
employes of insurance offices through- 
out the country who possesses the most 
charm, tact, intelligence, and beauty? 
The answer to that question will be de- 
cided the latter part of next week at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel when “Miss In- 
surance,” official hostess of the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents which will be held 
in Philadelphia September 20-23, will be 
selected by six judges. 

The judges will be Samuel S. Schwab, 
managing editor Philadelphia Public 
Ledger; J. H. Keen, managing editor 
Philadelphia Daily News; Mrs. Upton 
Favorite, director American Theatre So- 
ciety; Mrs. Arthur B. Waters, director 
Philadelphia Lecture Assembly; Horace 
Leland Wiggins, managing director Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, and Thomas J. 
Labrum, Philadelphia theatrical man. 

The entrants, some forty in number, 
are from twenty-two different states. 
The entries are from the following 
states: Oregon, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, New York, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Indiana, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Alabama, Illinois, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Minnesota and Florida. 

In the judging, all names and addresses 
will be left off. The judges will vote 
by number and after the selection is 
made they will then learn the name, city 
and state of the winner. The finalists 
are the result of nation-wide contests in 
which every local insurance association 
was limited to one entry. The average 
height of the entrants is 5 feet 4 inches; 
weight, 116 pounds; and the average is a 
brunette with bobbed hair and brown 
eyes. 





OHIO FARMERS STATEMENT 


The Ohio Farmers in its semi-annual 
financial statement for June 30 shows 
total assets of $4,337,711 and net surplus 
of $1,057,743 after the creation of a vol- 
untary reserve of $100,000. The unearned 
premium reserve is $2,918,386. Among 
the assets security values total $1,434,217, 
loans $1,259,442, real estate $566,783, cash 
and bank deposits $356,312 and agents 
balances $628,549. 
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ADVERTISING— PRODUCTION 
MAN AVAILABLE 


An able and versatile man feels he is ready for a real job, after 
nearly ten successful years in insurance, as editor, advertising 
salesman and advertising manager for a company. 


His chief characteristic is salesmanship, spoken and written. 
A student of human nature, his sales methods are based on analysis 
of his prospects, desire to help them, sincerity of purpose and win- 
ning of confidence. 


He also knows how to win the confidence of those for and 
with whom he works as well as those under him, and how to train 
other men. He thoroughly understands the viewpoint of the agent 
and broker. 


He learns quickly, is adaptable and a good public speaker. 


Still a young man he is willing to prove his ability in the busi- 
ness development or any other department of insurance, in which 
he wants to remain because he likes it. He has no objection to 
traveling and is not fussy about anything else but an opportunity 
to make progress. 


If you would like to talk to this man write to 


Box 1206 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street New York City 
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Prominent Agent Holds I. U. B. 


Commission Rate Is Inadequate 
R. Bryson Jones of Kansas City Contends Agents Cannot Pay 
to Service Out-of-Town Locations for Maximum 
of 10% Commission 


R. Bryson Jones, well known insurance 
agent and a member of R. B. Jones & 
Sons, Kansas City, has written to an 
executive officer of one of the fire com- 
panies in his agency expressing dissatis- 
faction with the ruling of the Interstate 
Underwriters’ Board which limits the 
commission to 10% on locations not in 
the home city of an agent writing such 


risks. It is Mr. Jones’ contention that 
agents cannot afford to service such 
risks for 10% and that unless. the 


15% commission rate on all locations, 
previously prevailing, is restored his 
agency and others will have to stop using 
the facilities of the I. U. B. in handling 
multiple locations risks. In view of the 
fact that Mr. Jones is a leader in the 
agency field and has been a staunch sup- 
porter of the principles of the I. U. B., 
his letter is reproduced herewith: 

On your recent visit I endeavored to 
place before you the inadequacy of the 
Interstate Underwriters’ Board commis- 
sions applying on fire and windstorm 
insurance, which are 15% on values in 
our home city and 10% on values else- 
where. 

The commissions under the general 
cover policies covering these same haz- 
ards, are: 


In our Out of 
home town 
city locations 

Fire insurance .......... 20% 15% 
Windstorm insurance ...25% 20% 


Expenses Make 10% A Losing Rate 


Anyone familiar with the expense of 
handling I. U. B. business—through its 
monthly reports, annual adjustments and 
other necessary details, to say nothing 
of the expense of originally obtaining 
the business and the constant fight to 
retain it against mutual and reciprocal 
competition—must realize that no agen- 
cy with facilities comparable to ours (and 
maintained at our own expense) can pos- 
sibly handle this business on a net 10% 
commission for out of town points. 

To handle lines of this character we 
are required to send our engineers at 
frequent intervals for inspections of 
these out of town locations. We also 
have a great deal of work in connection 
with the bureaus at these out of town 
points, as well as in our own city in 
connection with the rates. Furthermore, 
we must keep these lines before us con- 
tinuously to keep them from going to 
the competition mentioned above. 

On the basis of the present I. U. B. 
commissions we will simply have to dis- 
continue our I. U. B. business for the 
returns are not sufficient to warrant the 
work and responsibility and, unless the 
original 15% commission on outside busi- 
ness is restored, we will. as rapidly as we 
can do so, shift our I. U. B. business 
to other forms of coverage—or, if nec- 
essary, give up the outside risks entirely. 

We understand that the reason for cut- 
ting our commission to 10% on outside 
business was for the purpose of allotting 
5% overhead commission to the local 
agent. We have observed a number of 
instances where the writing company had 
no local agent and therefore we assume 
the company saved 5% of the commis- 
sion since there was no one to pay it to. 
But, regardless of this argument, 10% on 
out of town locations is totally inade- 
quate for the writing agent and the 15% 
commission should be restored regard- 
less of whatever overhead commission 





the writing company may pay to its lo- 
cal agents. 
Strong Friend of I. U. B. 

We have been staunch friends of the 
I. U. B. since its beginning and upon 
several occasions have taken the floor 
at agents’ national conventions and vig- 
orously defended the I. U. B. We feel 
we have been badly treated, however, 
since the I. U. B.’s original commission 
—and the commission which we thought 
would prevail—provided 15% to the writ- 
ing agent on values anywhere. After 
we had worked hard to obtain desirable 
lines for your company and other com- 
panies in our office we were then most 
arbitrarily notified that our commissions 
on outside points would be reduced 
to 10%. 

This is neither fair nor just and is 
not calculated to inspire confidence in 
the agents who rearranged their busi- 
ness for the purpose of placing it under 
the I. U. B. form. It is difficult to “un- 
scramble the eggs” and yet in view of 
this sort of treatment, I am not so sure 
but that it would be better for us to do 
so. Such action, of course, would mean 
the loss of considerable premium to our 
companies—although it would not mean 
much of a loss to us on the present basis 
of I. U. B. commissions. 

We understood that the I. U. B. was 
organized for the purpose of retaining 
desirable business for the stock compa- 
nies and the recovery of desirable busi- 
ness from the mutual and reciprocal con- 
cerns and, incidentally, to give certain 
advantages in this competition to the 
loyal stock company agent. It would 
seem now that our faith was misplaced; 
that the I. U. B.’s operations contem- 
plate making the agents pay out of their 
meager commissions the very miaterial 
amount for the purpose of using its fa- 
cilities. 

Agents Not Being Treated Fairly 

I believe and always have believed that 
there is a very good field and a real need 
for the I. U. B. But its apparent lack 
of consideration for the agents will not 
popularize it and in the end will destroy 
it, Or at least materially lessen its use- 
fulness. Whatever influence brought 
about this reduction in what was already 
a minimum commission, certainly had 
no knowledge of the local agents’ effort 
and expense that must be devoted to 
I. U. B. lines. 

We cannot continue a number of very 
profitable lines that we now have in your 
company under the I. U. B. form unless 
our commissions are increased to 15% 
minimum at all locations, as anything 
less than this means that we are doing 
the business at a loss when we could 
devote our attention to casualty and life 
lines to considerable advantage. 





EXCELSIOR SECURITY VALUES 

President Fredrick V. Bruns of the 
Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., has sent to 
policyholders, stockholders and agents a 
list of the securities owned by the com- 
pany and their market value as of Au- 
gust 18. On that date the bonds owned 
had a total value of $210,590 and the 
stocks were worth $35,052. The invest- 
ments of the Excelsior in bonds and 
stocks are of a very high character. Com- 
menting upon the upward turn of secur- 
ity prices Mr. Bruns says: “The psy- 
chology of defeat is departing. The tide 
is at the flow. Normal times are return- 
ing—not through the asking but through 
the doing of sane things sanely. The 
country needs new homes, new automo- 
biles, new clothes, new shoes, new con- 
veniences and sane buying by each will 
bring happiness and comfort to all.” 


False Fire Alarms 
Cost Many Millions 


SURVEY BY FIDELITY-PHENIX 





Fifty Leading Cities Spent More Than 
$2,400,000 Last Year Answering 
Needless Dep’t Calls 





Every time a fire department responds 
to an alarm it costs a municipality about 
$50, it is estimated by insurance engi- 
neers, and on this basis fifty leading cit- 
ies throughout the nation last year were 
taxed $2,412,950 for unnecessary calls on 
their fire fighters, according to a com- 
pilation made by the _ Fidelity-Phenix. 
Here, suggests the company, is a field 
for civic economy that would be helpful 
in the present emergency. 

In most large cities, the company adds, 
there are always many more alarms than 
there are fires, some of the calls being 
malicious, some accidental, and others 
due to excitement or hysteria. Occasion- 
ally, too, demands are made on fire de- 
partments for rescue work. All of these 
calls cost the taxpayers money for wear 
and tear on apparatus and equipment 
and also increase traffic hazards. 

Records gathered by the Fidelity-Phe- 
nix show that New York City had 13,031 
false or unnecessary alarms in 1931, es- 
timated to have cost $651,550. Chicago’s 
total was 4,325, costing $216,250; Cleve- 
land’s 2,917, costing $145,850, and Wash- 
ington’s 2,725, costing $136,250. The 
number of false alarms in the District 
of Columbia was declared to be unusu- 
ally large in relation to the city’s popu- 
lation, comparing its record with that of 
other cities. 

The costs of false alarms to several 
other large municipalities last year were: 
Los Angeles, $78,150; Boston, $65,850; 
Detroit, $129,150; Newark, N. J., $33,400; 
Philadelphia, $89,900; Seattle, $23,350, and 
Milwaukee, $55,600. 

Fire departments are called upon to 
answer every alarm received whether or 
not it is the result of a fire breaking out. 
Alarms should always be turned in im- 
mediately if a fire actually occurs, en- 
gineers say, but departments should not 
be called without proper reason. Par- 
ticularly wasteful and annoying are the 
false alarms that are rung in from street 
boxes by hoodlums out of pure malicious- 
ness. 

The number of fires and false alarms 
reported for 1931 by leading cities in the 
East together with their estimated cost 
to the respective municipalities compare 
as follows: 
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FARM RATES IN N. J. 





State Dep’t of Agriculture Issues Booklet 
on Rate Situation and Fire 
Prevention 


The Department of Agriculture of New 
Jersey has just issued a booklet the pur- 
pose of which is to show what New Jer- 
sey farmers can do to improve the un- 
satisfactory farm insurance condition in 
New Jersey. 

Some space is given in the booklet to 
an explanation of prevailing farm fire in 
surance rates in the state and how the 
farmer can obtain reduced rates by em- 
ploying certain fire preventive and fire 
protective measures. Some of the re- 
ductions which are based on such factors 
as the distance between insured buildings 
and a fire company or the distance be- 
tween buildings are necessarily of limited 
application. 

In conclusion the booklet states that 
farmers should become fully acquainted 
with the basis rate and with the rate 
reductions in order to be able to calcu- 
late what their rates should be. Among 
the interesting features of the booklet 
are the causes of farm fires, lightning 
rod protection, how the fire insurance 
rates are made, the fight against arson, 
and the list of publications on fire pre- 
vention and fire fighting. The booklet 
has been compiled by N. A. Back. 


BANK ACCOUNT UNRESTRICTED 








Domestic Companies May Deposit Over 
10% of Capital and Surplus, Wash- 
ington Attorney-General Rules 

A bank deposit subject to check with- 
drawals is not an investment nor a loan, 
and therefore it is perfectly legal for 
an insurance company to deposit more 
than 10% of its capital and surplus in 
one bank, E. W. Anderson, attorney gen- 
eral of the state of Washington, has in- 
formed Insurance Commissioner H. O. 
Fishback of that state. 

The Washington law states that excepi 
upon approval of the Insurance Com- 
missioner “no domestic insurance -com- 
pany shall make any investment or loan 
of its capital, surplus or reserves to any 
one person, firm or corporation in excess 
of 10% of the amount of its paid-up capi- 
tal and surplus.” 

Commissioner Fishback felt that “the 
same provision for safety of handling 
funds of a company would apply to the 
matter of deposit in the bank as it would 
to the investment in securities,” but At- 
torney General Anderson believed other- 
wise, although courts have considered 
time certificates of deposit as loans. 





No. False or 


Unnecessary Cost of 
No. Fires Alarms False Alarms 
1,726 193 $9,650 
1,013 70 3 

3,536 2,725 136,250 
1,865 521 26,050 
2,772 565 28,250 
1,179 334 16,700 
6,551 663 33,150 
7,130 1,317 65,850 
1,164 59 2,950 
1,509 312 15,600 
1,220 251 12,550 
2,408 347 17,350 
2.820 668 33,400 
2.025 613 30,650 
30 994 13,031 651,550 
1,865 575 28,750 
1,432 396 19,800 
994 244 12,200 
2,243 527 26,350 
4,856 2,917 145,850 
1,444 283 14,150 
1,927 426 21,300 
6,853 1,798 89,900 
3,320 836 41,800 
2,406 415 20,750 
1,716 347 17,350 
1,465 154 7,700 





DIVIDEND IS DECLARED 
The directors of the Importers & Ex- 
porters of New York on August 18 de- 
clared a dividend of twenty-five cents a 
share, payable September 1 to stock- 
holders of record August 20. 


INSTITUTE GRADUATES 196 
The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., has graduated 196 students this 
year. This is a larger number than eveT 
before graduated. 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William Street, New York City 








Semi-Annual Statement July 1, 1932 


CE en ee es $58,791 ,139.31 
oooh. sei tds cstcensaddantarcaradecu ean Eopacubnaanass ........ 4,000,000.00 
I acre oe lee oe cian 7,754,937.61 
PR essen cocsmesistenedoreonesons 44,036,201.70 
Surplus to Policyholders.... aaa 14,754,937.61 


*Valuations of Securities on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
**As of July 30, 1932, $5,000,000 of Such Capital Was Transferred to Surplus. 


Losses Settled and Paid Since Organization Over... $304,000,000 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS RECORD 


ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, 1077................ $ 529,282.59 $ 26,832.54 $ 3,038.94 
Dee. 31, 1908................ 3,003,725.08 1 ,406,295.92 804,709.46 
Dec. 31, 1907... 5,177,134.99 1 ,830,603.29 2,398,322.48 
Dec. 31, 1914............... 8,966,071.46 3,461 689.22 3,619,694.66 
Gee. Bt, FRe.............. . 33,687,274.25 13,447,880.00 10,146,031.00 
Gee, 3, 1956............ 60,654,703.06 20,280,922.14 19,810,623.92 
Des. 31, 1928._............. 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Des. 31, 1920................ 71 ,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
Dec. 31, 1927................ 80, 193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
Dec. 31, 1928................ 98, 190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
Sec. 31, 008t................ 105,991 540.45 26,803, 146.42 44,315,436.03 
Dec. 31, 1990.............. 87,416,300.55 27,340, 139.34 30,109,790.21 
Des. 31, 1931................ 80,863,641 .33 28,08 1,609.59 26,732,004.74* 





*Valuations approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I have just received the following let- 
ter from my good friend “Tom” Galla- 
gher of Chicago: 

“My Dear Ed? 

“Don’t remember whether or not I 
acknowledged your greetings on my 
birthday. If not it was not because I did 
not appreciate your good wishes—just an 
oversight. I’m leaving today for Athens, 
Ga., where my second daughter lives. My 
fifth great grandchild (a boy) is making 
a howl because I haven’t been down to 
see him. He wants to look me over to 
see if I am what he wants for a great- 
grandfather.” 

x * * 
Mudlarking 

Following are two letters to the editor 

of an up-state New York paper: 
WILCOX MUST PAY UP 
“Editor of The Standard: 

“We are writing to inform you that the 
town of Lebanon has a charge against 
your voluble townsman, B. E. Wilcox, for 
several rods of road fence which he took 
down last Friday evening on the cross- 
road from the Melvin Niles home to the 
William Blair farm. Unless Mr. Wilcox 
replaces this fence at once, action will 
be started to compell him to. We under- 
stand that he settled on the spot with 
John Stroud for pulling his car out of 
the snow with a team of horses and with 
others who did the shoveling. 

“We trust this friendly warning will 
be sufficient to cause Mr. Wilcox to re- 
pair all damages. Nothing will be said 
about the language Mr. Wilcox used dur- 
ing the three hours he was stuck in the 
snowbank or on his two-mile walk to 
Lebanon village. 

“Lebanon Taxpayer.” 





WILCOX FILES A COUNTERCLAIM 

“Last week we published a statement 
that the Town of Lebanon was_consid- 
ering action to make Wilcox pay the 
damages he did to the highway fences 
when he got stuck with his car there. 
He now files with us the following state- 
ment: 

“‘T hereby file a counterclaim against 
the Town of Lebanon if they ever pre- 
sent to me any bill for damage alleged 
to have been done by me and my car to 
their property: 

“$75 for loss of Civic Club supper, 
already paid for. 

“*$.20 telephone calls to save walking 
all over the township to get help. 

“$3.00 for team work pulling my car 
out of mud. 

“ ‘$2.50 for labor shoveling before team 
was obtained. 

“$9.90 for time lost trying to deny 
that it happened to me. 

“$.17 damage to character (it is not 
very valuable, anyway). 

“$7.35 damage to reputation (this is 
valuable). 

“$8.24 for time lost (less credit for 


new swear words thought of during 
wait). 

“‘€60 loss of second supper given by 
American Legion that night and which 
I was to get free. 

“$10 shoes shined. 

“ $6.55 having to listen to sarcastic re- 
marks about my brain power from my 
wife for taking that road in the first 
place. 

““¢1.90 cigarettes and matches con- 
sumed while trying to get out of the 
mire. B. E. Wilcox.’” 

Referring to above: “Thereby hangs 
a tale.” Mr. Wilcox, an efficient agent 
of my company, has been “mudlarking” 
in the wilds of Madison and Chenango 
Counties or so at least I wrote him 
when I received his literature. He at- 
tempted to reach a windstorm claimant 
early this spring when the side roads 
were undergoing their spring thaw. One 
has to know Mr. Wilcox to realize how 
much fun he can get out of an unpleas- 
ant adventure even if he was hard put to 
it and damaged himself, his car and 
country fences considerably in the con- 
scientious performance of his duties, and 
what a lot of fun his friends got out of 
it, too! The correspondence that passed 
between me and him, also, lighted up 
some dull moments. I volunteered to 
make public his adventures, having also 
in mind to show some of the difficulties 
country agents have when they try to 
get something done for home offices im- 
mediately, who sometimes do not realize 
that a local agent hasn’t just city streets 
and good state roads to travel over when 
trying to carry out instructions as speed- 
ily as possible. 

* * 
The Show Must Go On 

One of the best speeches made at the 
recent New York State Local Agents’ 
Association meeting at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in May was by Fred Bruns, president of 
Excelsior Fire Insurance Co. and _ local 
agent. Likening the actions of insurance 
men generally in these derressing times 
to actors who have to go on to the stage 
and “do their bit,” even though they just 
came from the bedside of a dying wife 
or child, his refrain was “THE SHOW 
MUST GO ON,” i. e., we all must grin 
and bear it and do our insurance “stunt” 
however disheartening our business is to- 
day. It was a very forceful talk and 
very impressive and short. Bruns knows 
his “onions” all right, all right. 

Travelling men especially are very 
often in the position of an actor who 
“must go on” though his heart is break- 
ing, showing a smiling face to agents 
he visits, even though he may have re- 
ceived terrifying news from home or he 
may have serious business troubles or 
setbacks, or, as at present, he may be 
worrying about a great many things. 
STILL, "THE SHOW MUST GO ON!” 
I myself am writing this just after my 
good wife has undergone a serious op- 
eration, which has been staring me and 





her in the face for some time. Thank 
God everything has gone well, so far, but 
while on the road during the last few 
months I have had to place myself in the 
attitude, “THE SHOW MUST GO ON.” 


* * * 


Male Uprising Against Disappearance of 
the Hairpin 

Writers in the daily press have expati- 
ated on the vanishing horse, the vanish- 
ing blacksmith, the vanishing Indian, the 
vanishing waistline, the vanishing area of 
the modern bathing suit (now called 
“swim-suit”), but it has occurred to me 
that nobody, except myself, has thought 
to write about the vanishing hairpin. 

Since women have been bobbing or 
shortening their hair the honored and 
useful hairpin has been relegated to the 
background in a measure so far as its 
purpose in elaborate hair dressing of the 
old style is concerned, and in conse- 
quence their manufacture has decreased, 
and if this continues we will no longer 
be able to obtain hairpins and therefore 
will be deprived of this valuable house- 
hold tool, handy to us males. 


Only the other day, while on a vaca- 
tion at home, I did some plumbing work 
with a hairpin, needing a stiff wire that 
could be bent and would stay bent, as a 
hairpin does. And then how handy a 
hairpin is to clean a stopped-up sink, 
how handy to pick a recalcitrant lock! 
You can also use a hairpin in connection 
with cotton or cloth to clean out crevices 
in furniture and what not. 

Hairpins have been used for years as 
button hooks for shoes and gloves in 
emergencies. The hairpin is also a handy 
tool around an automobile when ever a 
stiff, dull point is required. In boyhood 
days we even made crude fishhooks out 
of hairpins. 

I think if we males are to be deprived 
of hairpins now, we would lose one of 
our American birthrights. I have always 
carried a few hairpins with me while on 
the*toad. I have used them to replace 


buttons that held up my suspenders, and 
a hairpin has sufficed to temporarily re- 
place or reinforce a broken shoelace. 
Also to temporarily repair my luggage 
or brief case and last, but not least, I am 
using a hairpin to clean parts of my 
Altogether, from every an- 


typewriter. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 


gle, the hairpin is a boon to us traveling 
men, a very handy piece of wire, adapt- 


able to many uses. 
* ok *” 


Prominent Names vs. Facts 


It happens quite often when a crowd 
of strangers get together in a hotel lobby 
or in a Pullman smoker that interesting 
conversations develop, each man contrib- 
uting his part and talking more unre- 
strainedly than when with intimates or 
home town folks, whom he had to keep 
in with. After I have had my say, people 
will ask me what my name is, as if that 
amounted to anything, or had any weight 
in the arguments or facts presented. To 
most people it matters very much who 
says a thing, and not what is said. That 
is, if even what you tell them interests 
them and appeals to them, they hesitate 
to accept it, not feeling entirely safe 
unless they know your name and where 
you come from and what kind of golf 
you play. 

We are peculiarly prone to ascribe om- 
niscience and wisdom to persons who 
have been successful in one line. Ford 
is a great mechanic but I would not ac- 
cept his dictum on the beauties of Hom- 
eric hexameter. Grant was a great sol- 
dier but a very poor President. Even 
the great Edison was somewhat cock- 
eyed mentally in some of his question- 
naires. If a man has accumulated mil- 
lions whether by luck, chicanery or real 
ability, he is at once set on a pedestal 
as a sort of half-god and his opinions 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
































JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. MLR. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vics Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Y sunrius ro 
- CAPITAL LICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1885 $32,306,202.99 
NEAL BASSET , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
"WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.-Pres. 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. UERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W.E.W GER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pree. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1884 $ 1,226,248.02 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pree RCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Viee-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.'E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H.R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V--Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Prer. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres, G. POTTER, 2d V.- W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T LEE TRIMBLE, 24 VPree. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V--Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. {ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. Wo OLLAEGER, Vice-Pree. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.- W. W. POTTER, 24 V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2 ' V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Beard 
: - WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice Presid id 
LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President lent JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
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= EG POTTER, 24 Vics Pree. FUN AN YH dod View Pree FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, Sed VicePres. 5K. McCLURE.Srd Vice Pres. 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois — Bush ~~ 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President San Francisco, rnia 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT w. = 2 s 2 oo Lona ee sonnets 
SAEED SENET, Seesctesy 10 Park Place ‘FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | sOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
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461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada a OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
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Fire Seemeniien Week 
Campaign Material 


N.F.P.A. PUBLISHES ITS_ LIST 





Week of October 9-15 Will Be Widely 
Observed as Usual; Posters, Leaflets 
and Handbooks Ready 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion issues a number of items of fire pre- 
vention literature, posters, etc., especial- 
ly prepared for use in connection with 
the 1932 Fire Prevention Week cam- 
paign October 9 to 15. This material is 
intended for quantity distribution and for 
the use of Fire Prevention Week com- 
mittees, etc., and can be supplied to all 
those interested in campaigns to reduce 
the fire waste. While the N.F.P.A. would 
like to make a general free distribution 


of this literature, its limited finances do 
not permit this and charges must be 
made to cover at least part of the cost 
of quantity distribution as is indicated 
below. Owing to lower printing costs, 
the prices below are substantially lower 
than for similar material distributed in 
1931. T. Alfred Fleming of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is chairman 
of the N.F.P.A. committee on fire pre- 
vention. Following is a summary of the 
Fire Prevention Week material avail- 
able: 

Poster.—A striking two-color fire pre- 
vention week poster, 12 x 16 in—“Help 
Prevent Fires.”—Sample copies, gratis, 
$1.00 per hundred, $7.50 per thousand. 

The panel at the bottom of this poster 
may be used for local imprinting if de- 
sired. Copies will be supplied on request 
with the panel blank. Imprinting may be 
done by the ~— user or will be done 
by the N.F.P.A. (subject to delays inci- 
dent to such th. printing) at the fol- 
lowing schedule of prices: 

Imprinting prices—Less than _ 5,000, 
$3.00 per thousand. Minimum charge 
$3.00. 5,000 to 10,000, $2.50 per thousand. 
10,000 or more, $2.00 per thousand. 

“Crush Your Cigarette” is another 
two-color poster (same size and price as 
above) suitable for use in connection 
with Fire Prevention Week. Sample on 
request. 

“It is Better to be Safe than to be 
Sorry.” A striking leaflet, in red and 
black, 5% x 9 in., telling the story of fire 
prevention week in condensed form, and 
giving the essential rules for fire safety. 
Intended for public distribution in 
schools, etc. Sample copies gratis, 50 
cents per hundred, $3.50 per thousand. 

Fire Prevention Week Handbook. This 
is the sixth edition of a fifty-page illus- 
trated handbook going into all phases of 
fire prevention week and clean-up cam- 
paigns. It is intended primarily for the 
guidance of committees and others plan- 
ning fire prevention week. It is also 
valuable to teachers and school super- 
intendents interested in school fire pre- 
vention exercises. Price 15c. per copy, 
$10.00 per hundred. 

Fire Prevention Week Supplement. 

(“Facts about Fire.”) A 1932, 16-page, 
supplement to the fire prevention week 
handbook. This pamphlet contains ma- 
terial valuable for preparation of speech- 
es, newspaper publicity, and radio broad- 
casts. Price 5c. per copy, $3.00 per 
hundred. 

Fire Prevention Exhibits. A 16-page 
pamphlet reproducing 22 photographs of 
successful state and county fire exhibits, 
window displays and other exhibits used 
to dramatize fire prevention. Price 10c 
per copy, $7.50 per hundred. 

Keep Your Home from Burning. <A 
two-color folder designed for general 
distribution to homes. The last page is 
left blank for special imprinting if de- 
sired. Sample copies gratis, $1.50 per 
hundred, $10.00 per thousand. (Imprint- 
ing extra if desired.) 

For the above material as well as for 
general information on fire prevention 
apply to the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





MISSOURI LAWYERS SUE 





Former Counsel for State Dep’t There 
Seek Part of Funds Held for 
Old Policyholders 

Attorneys representing the Missouri 
Insurance Department in the fire rate 
litigation growing out of the rate reduc- 
tion order of Superintendent Hyde a dec- 
ade ago have brought suit in the circuit 
court in Kansas City against the compa- 
nies which were original parties to the 
Hyde controversy. These lawyers are 
John T. Barker and Floyd E. Jacobs. 
The plaintiffs contend that the fire com- 
panies hold in trust $20,000,000 for the 
benefit of Missouri policyholders on 
which the plaintiffs have a lien. 

Some time ago the plaintiffs presented 
bills for their legal services to the State 
of Missouri and the legislature, consid- 


ering their orginal demands extrava- 
gant, appropriated a sum which the law- 
yers did not consider satisfactory. The 
funds now held by the companies are due 
to policyholders whom the companies 
have been unable to locate in complying 
with the 10% refund order. Attempts to 
have these funds impounded have been 
unsuccessful to date. The plaintiffs have 
as counsel former United States Senator 
James A. Reed and Cyrus Crane, a prom- 
inent Republican lawyer of Kansas City. 
Robert J. Folonie of Chicago has been 
representing the fire companies in the 
Missouri rate controversies. 


CAMDEN FIRE STATEMENT 
The Camden Fire has issued its semi- 
annual financial statement showing as- 
sets of $11,394,959, capital of $2,000,000 
and net surplus of $1,856,177. Securities 
are valued according to the New York 





Insurance Department basis. There are 
reserves of $4,753,060 for unearned pre- 
miums and $1,422,400 for contingencies. 


Tales of the Road 


(Continued from Page 26) 


about anything from chewing gum to 
the solution of a quadratic equation are 
listened to with bated breath. This is 
especially true of people who like to have 
other people do their thinking for them, 
and if they hear anything from a stran- 
ger, though it pleases and appeals to 
them, they cannot accept it unless they 
feel you have a prominent name or repu- 
tation to back you. 

I often upset such people by saying 
that it is not necessarv for them to know 
my name, that that has no bearing on 
the facts or arguments presented. 








Stability and Permanence 





Home 





New York .- 


i Occidental Indemnity 7@o 
Chicago 


KTREMAN’S FUND GROUD 


Jireman's “Jund Insurance Com 


- SAN FRANCISCO . 


mpany 


A gents, policyholders and others having relations with the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group have the assurance that—come what may — 
this sixty-nine year old institution will continue as it has in the past 
to stand for fair dealing, stability and permanence. 7 7 7 Lae 
business throughout the United States and Canada the Fireman’s 
Fund Group, by sound underwriting and zealous devotion to the 
highest business ethics, has won and held the sterling loyalty of 
its vast agency staff. 7 7 7 A Fireman’s Fund Group connection 
means facilities for writing practically every form of insurance ex- 
cept life—contact with officers and fieldmen of ripe experience and 
real enterprise — intelligent and helpful agency service. 7 7 7 

I n these times, when the insuring public is demanding security of 
unquestioned dependability, a connection with a company of the 


Fireman’s Fund Group is more ofan agency asset than ever. 
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London Assurance May 
Buy Reinsurance Co. 


WOULD LIQUIDATE COMPANY 





Already Controls London Associated But 
Volume of Business Does Not War- 
rant Continuing Company 





The following statement has just been 
issued by the secretary of the London 
Associated Reinsurance Corp., on behalf 
of the board, to the preference share- 
holders of the Corporation: 

“I am directed by the board to convey 
to you an offer by the ordinary share- 
holders, the London Assurance, to pur- 
chase the whole of the preference share 
capital of the company. The price offered 
is 6s. for each preference share, 4s. paid, 
and interest at the rate of 7% per annum 
will be paid to the date of purchase on 
the amount paid up. It is then proposed 
that the company shall be liquidated, its 
capital repaid, and the assets and lia- 
bilities assumed by the London Assur- 
ance. 

Margin of Profit Disappearing 

“The London Assurance, in making 
this offer, record their opinion, founded 
upon their experience as managers of 
your company, that conditions which 
were operative at the inception of the 
company in 1919 have not now the same 
weight, At that time, owing to the high 
values then obtaining, it was anticipated 
that a large profitable business could be 
built up in the reinsurance field. Values, 
however, were not maintained, and for 
some years past competition has led to 
the granting of commissions and allow- 
ances which tend to reduce the possible 
margin of profit upon the business, al- 
ready sufficiently slender. The fact that 
we are unable, even with the large meas- 
ure of assistance which the London As- 
surance have always given us, to meet 
the demands for full reciprocal exchange 
of business which are now current is an- 
other penalizing element in the securing 
of desirable business. 

“Your directors consider that there is 
little chance of any expansion of busi- 
ness on terms which could reasonably be 
expected to prove profitable. Moreover, 
the results of the fire and accident ac- 
count for the period of 15 months to 
December 31, 1931, have proved to be 
less favorable than was anticipated at 
the time of the meeting held on May 
11 last. 

“The above offer is conditional upon its 
acceptance not later than the 3lst in- 
stant by shareholders representing at 
least 75% of the preference share 
capital.” 





AETNA SALES EXHIBIT 





Group Will Show Samples of Sales, Edu- 
cational and Advertising Services 
at Agents’ Convention 

Plans are under way for an exhibit at 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents in Philadel- 
phia, September 20-23, of sales, educa- 
tional and advertising services available 
to agents of the Aetna Life and affiliat- 
ed companies. The Lafayette Room of 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel has been 
reserved for this purpose. The Aetna ex- 
hibit has been a popular feature of many 
conventions of the National Association 
in the past and its resumption at this 
years convention will be welcomed by 
those attending. 

Among the numerous educational and 
sales aids that will feature the exhibit 
will be included the Aetna plan, the edu- 
cational extension course and the new 
home office training school for commis- 
sion producers. Examples of special 
Sales aids to meet emergency situations 
such as the increases in automobile lia- 
bili y rates and more recently the in- 
crease in workmen’s compensation rates 
Pp be presented. Among the many 
, 1S of advertising provided to assist 
Aetna representatives, newspaper, poster. 
direct mail, novelty and cartoon film ad- 
vertising will be featured. 

An invitation has been extended to 
members of the National Association of 


Insurance Agents who plan to journey to 
Philadelphia by automobile to avail 
themselves of Aetna coast-to-coast tour- 
ing service. The famous Aetna tour 
book “Seeing America with Aetna” will 
be sent to any member of the National 
Association who requests it and in addi- 
tion official road maps and folders will 
be provided describing points of interest 
in and about Philadelphia. 





INSURANCE AD. EXHIBIT 
The Insurance Advertising Conference 
will present an exhibit of the best fire 
and casualty company advertising ma- 
terial at the convention to be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York on Oc- 


tober 3-5. H. V. Chapman, advertising 
manager of the Ohio Farmers, is chair- 
man of the exhibit committee. Folders, 
insurance journal displays, posters, cal- 
endars, newspapers and magazine adver- 
tising will be shown. Agents and brokers 
in the New York City area are invited 
to inspect this display at the time of the 
convention. 





N. J. LOSS RATIO LOW 
The fire loss ratio for New Jersey, cov- 
ering a ten year period from 1922 to 
1931 inclusive, has been reported as being 
a little over 45%. The total net fire pre- 
miums for that period have been estimat- 


ed as being $273,556,151 while the net 
losses incurred have been $123,303,885. 
According to fire insurance executives 
in New Jersey the loss ratio of the state 
is a most creditable one. 





NORTHERN CAPITAL REDUCED 

The Northern of New York recently 
reduced its capital from $2,000,000 to 
$1,000,000 by reducing the par value of 
the shares from $25 to $12.50, thus trans- 
ferring $1,000,000 to net surplus. The 
board of directors afterwards declared a 
semi-annual dividend of $1 a share on 
the new stock. The former dividend was 
$2 semi-annually on the $25 shares. 








PROTECTION 





Securities 
Loans 
Real Estate 
Interest Due and Accrued 
Cash and Bank Deposits 
Agents’ Balances 
Due from Other Insurance Companies 


Total Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabili- 


Surplus to Policyholders 
‘Total Liabilities 


PROTECTION 


SINCE 1848 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





As of June 30, 1932 


As accepted by the New York Insurance Department 
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$1,434,217.87 
1,259,442.12 
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628,549.42 
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$4,337,711.73 
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List Special Features 
Of Agents’ Convention 


HIGHWAY SAFETY SYMPOSIUM 





Farm Insurance, Co-operative Advertis- 
ing, and Automatic Cancellation 
Among Topics on Program 





A symposium on highway safety, con- 
ducted by Associate Manager A. W. 
Whitney of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, assisted by 
Jenjamin G. Eynon, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles of Pennsylvania; J. Dil- 
lard Hall, lowa and Kansas manager of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
and John J. Hall, director of the street 
and highway division of the National 
Bureau, will round up the Thursday 
morning session of the thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, to be held in 
Philadelphia, September 20-23. 

Mr. Whitney in outlining a comprehen- 
sive program directed at all angles of 
this important question, has chosen for 
his own subject, which will lead off the 
discussion, “The Agent and the Traffic 
Safety Problem.” He will be followed 
by Mr. Eynon on “Insurance Agents vs. 
Highway Accidents.” 

J. D. Hall will talk on “What Accident 
Prevention has Done for My Business,” 
and the formal part of the program will 
be completed by John J. Hall, talking on 
“Conservation—the By-Product of Insur- 
ance.” 

In the discussion period which will fol- 
low the addresses, Past President James 
L. Case of the National Association will 
be called upon to explain how the pro- 
gram as recommended by the National 
Sureau officials, already has been put into 
operation in New England. 

The Bureau will also conduct an elab- 
orate exhibit throughout the course of 
the convention, other officials to be on 
hand including William P. Cavanaugh, 
manager of the claim department; Her- 
bert J. Stack, supervisor, Child Safety 
Activities; Robert C. Mead, assistant 
manager of the Automobile Department, 
and Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer. 

Dodge on Co-operative Advertising 

Another subject of deep interest ar- 
ranged for the program is that of “Co- 
operative Advertising and Publicity,” the 
address to be delivered by Albert Dodge 
of Buffalo, national councillor for New 
York State, at the closing session of the 
convention on Friday morning. 

Reports and discussions not previously 
announced will include: 

Report of the conference on farm in- 
surance held with the Western Confer- 
ence Committee and a committee of the 
governing board of the Western Under- 
writers Association, by Robert W. Trox- 
ell, Springfield, Ill. This report will be 
made immediately following those of 
Past President Percy H. Goodwin, as 
chairman of the three conference com- 
mittees, fire casualty and surety, and of 
George W. Carter, as chairman of the 
special sub-committee on compensation 
insurance. 

Discussion on farm insurance, led by 
Sam T. Morrison, Iowa City 

Committee reports: membership, FE. M 
Sparlin, chairman, Rochester, N. Y.; con- 
tractual relations, George W. Carter, De- 
troit, chairman; local boards, Frank T. 
Priest, Wichita, Kan., chairman. 

Discussion on production branch 
offices, led by Kenneth H. Bair, president 
of the Pennsylvania Association. 

Haid on Co-operation 

Discussion on “The Agent’s Part in 
Co-operation,” led by President Harvey 
B. Nelson of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion, immediately following the address 
on “Co-operation,” to be delivered by 
President Paul L. Haid of the Insurance 
Executives Association. This feature is 
scheduled for the opening 
Wednesday morning. 

One of the most interesting subjects to 
come before the convention will be the 
report of Chairman James L. Case of the 
committee on automomatic cancellation 
of policies for non-payment of premium, 
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whose report will be followed by a dis- 
cussion on objections to the proposal, led 
by W. O. Wilson, Richmond, president 
of the Virginia Association. 

The invocation at the first business 
session, opening Wednesday morning, 
September 22, will be pronounced by the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of St. 
James Episcopal Church. 

At the get-together dinner on Tues- 
day evening Evan C. Jones, attorney of 
Wilkes-Barre, will be toastmaster. The 
address of welcome from the city of 
Philadelphia will be delivered by Mayor 
J. Hampton Moore, from the Pennsylva- 


nia Association by President Bair, and 
from the Philadelphia Insurance Agents’ 
Association by H. Walter Forster of 
Henry W. Brown & Co. 
Priest Chairman of Local Board 
Committee 
Frank T. Priest of Wichita, national 
councillor for Kansas, has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the National Association’s 
special committee on local boards, and 
will outline the purposes of his commit- 
tee in a report to be made before the 
annual convention at Philadelphia. 
The committee is designed to assist ex- 
isting local boards with their problems, 


and help in formation of new boards. It 
will undertake to outline the true func- 
tions of a local association, draft suitable 
constitution and by-laws and point out 
how a board can operate to best advan- 
tage in a town of given size, with due re- 
gard to local conditions. 

Inauguration of this committee was 
authorized by the executive committee 
of the National Association at the mid- 
year meeting in Cleveland, the authori- 
zation based on the recommendation of 
a local board group breakfast conducted 
by Mr. Priest at the 1931 annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. 





Trust the ship 
that triumphs over 
the storm 


Confidence rests in the ship with a 
record of storms conquered. The record 
of the Northwestern in every test in- 
creases public confidence in this sound 
and progressive company. 

Agents with the backing of the 


Northwestern are really going some- 


where. 


other progressive and far seeing agents 


with an ambition to build securely and 


well for the future. 





We would like to hear from 
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“Miss Philadelphia” 
Named for Convention 


TEN CONTESTANTS IN FINAL 





Marie Hofer of Henry W. Brown & Co. 
Selected for Personality, Intelligence 
and Charm as a Hostess 





Marie Hofer of Henry W. Brown & 
Co., Philadelphia, will be Philadelphia’s 
hostess at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents to be held in Philadelphia, Sep- 


tember 20-23. She was selected from ten 
finalists at a contest held at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, convention head- 
quarters—a contest in which a question- 
naire each girl was required to answer 
was one of the main deciding factors. 
“Miss Philadelphia” was selected for 
personality, intelligence, tact and charm, 
the factors which will rule in the selec- 
tion of “Miss Insurance,” who will be 
the official hostess of the convention. 


Questions and Miss Hofer’s Answers 


The questions asked and Miss Hofer’s 
answer follow: 

1—Enumerate five esential qualifica- 
tions of a convention hostess. 

A—Tact, intelligence, poise, gracious 
manner and attractiveness, 

2.—Assuming that you are selected as 
the Philadelphia hostess for the N.A.LA. 
Convention, what would you do if you 
noticed a group of ladies with time hang- 
ing heavy on their hands? 

A.—Introduce myself and ask what 
they might like to do, and then make 
suggestions. 

3—(This question pertained to location 
of Philadelphia landmarks and stores.) 

4—What would you do to liven up a 
dance if things seem to be getting dull ? 

A.—Consult orchestra for special dance 
music and endeavor to have some “spe- 
cialty” dance and entertainment. 

5.—How would you keep the women’s 
tea and bridge interesting? 

A.—Contract bridge for those who love 
bridge. Gossiping for those not so inter- 
ested in bridge. Tea for those who are 
not dieting. 

6.—Give some suggestions by which the 
women may entertain themselves during 
idle hours. 

A.—Shopping and a tour of the “City 
of Brotherly Love.” 


Objects for Coming to Convention 


7—What do you think a woman has 
for her object in coming to a conven- 
tion of this kind? 

A.—As companion to husband, brother 
or father, or for her own interests to 
gain knowledge relative to insurance and 
to broaden her views generally. 

8—Should rain interfere with the 
planned entertainment of guests, what 
would you suggest as a diversion ? 

A—Theatre or good motion picture. 

9—In the event of a sudden illness of 
4 woman guest, what would you do to 
add to her comfort ? 

A.—Give the customary first aid treat- 
ment and then seek physician. 

10.—What insurance program would 
you advise for newlyweds? 

A.—Tourists floater, accident and 
health insurance, life insurance. 

A sales idea for insurance agents was 
embodied in one of the answers to the 
question of an insurance program for 
newlyweds in the questionnaire asked 
finalists in the “Miss Philadelphia” con- 
test, when one of the entrants suggested 
surance policies for wedding presents. 
_ Virtually all of the girls suggested life 
insurance, with the majority favoring the 
endowment form. Accident-health, fire 
and burglary were among the other lines 
named, 
oan judges of the contest were Horace 
a and Wiggins, managing director of 

€ Benjamin Franklin Hotel; Mrs. Ar- 
thur B. Waters, director Philadelphia 
Lecture Assembly, and Thomas J. La- 
brum, Philadelphia theatrical man. 

iss Hofer is a brunette with brown 

eyes. She is private secretary to Walter 

H hase, senior member of the firm of 
enry W. Brown & Co, 














ike Father 
... Like Son. . 


EREDITY makes a big difference. Nearly four years ago the Fidelity 
and Guaranty Fire Corporation came into being. At the end of the 
first year, it had 3,342 agencies. Today the number exceeds 4,500. 


Why could this new company build so quickly an agency organization 
matched only by many older fire companies? The answer is Heredity. The 
F. & G. Fire began business with a well-established reputation, earned by its 
parent company—the U. S. F. & G. 


Agents and brokers knew that the U. S. F. & G. has always lived up to 
its policy. Adjust quickly: pay promptly. They knew that the fire company 
would adhere to the policy established by its parent. They knew that, al- 
though an agent or broker gets his income from premiums, it is prompt 
payment of claims that helps build his reputation and business. 


That is why they are aligning themselves with the Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Fire Corporation. Nearly four years of experience have proved their 
confidence justified. Like its parent organization, the Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation has never been late in payment of a claim. 


Unexcelled service on all casualty, 
surety, fire, automobile and inland 
marine lines through 11,000 
Agencies and Branch offices in 
the United States and Canada. 


These Local-Agency-Minded Com- 
panies originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent or Broker as 
you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 





Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corporation 


which is affiliated with 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Shipping Board Analyses 1931 
Marine Hull and Cargo Premiums 


Annual Report Shows That Hull Business Was About the 
Same as in 1930 but that Cargo Income 
Had Considerable Decline 


Marine cargo premiums in the Amer- 
ican market fell off considerably last 
year whereas hull premium income re- 
mained about the same according to the 
annual survey of marine insurance writ- 
ten in the United States, just issued by 
the Government Bureau of Construction 
and Finance through the United States 
Shipping Board. The report comments 
on the fact that American shipowners are 
still sending large volumes of hull insur- 
ance to foreign markets. 

Total hull and cargo premiums received 
by American companies less reinsurance 
amounted to $36,126,000 as against $40,- 
315,000 in 1930. Admitted foreign com- 
panies received $7,011,000 as compared 
with $10,425,000 the year before, Follow- 
ing are excerpts from this report: 

1. The survey of marine insurance 
written by domestic and foreign compa- 
nies in the United States during calendar 
year 1931 has just been completed. A 
summary of this survey indicates that 
the hull insurance market for American 
underwriters has remained about the 
same as for 1930, that there was a sub- 
stantial drop in cargo insurance pre- 
miums received by both American and 
foreign companies, and that American 
shipowners are sending ocean-going hull 
insurance premiums direct to foreign 
markets in large amounts, 


Shipping Board Fund 


2. Reports have been received from 
sixty-four domestic companies and twen- 
ty-seven foreign admitted companies. 
Premiums received by domestic compa- 
nies amounted to $36,126,000 as compared 
with $40,315,000 for 1930 and by admitted 
foreign insurance companies, $7,011,000 
as compared with $10,425,000. 

3. After allowing for reinsurance with 
nonadmitted foreign insurance companies 
the total net premiums received within 
the United States by all companies 
amounted to $38,173,000 as compared with 
$44,202,000 in 1930. The decrease in pre- 
miums was almost entirely in cargo in- 
surance. Premiums on hull insurance 
written by domestic companies (includ- 
ing Shipping Board Fund) amounted to 
$20,628,000 as compared to $19,407,000 in 
1930. 

4. (a) American insurance companies. 
Of the $36,126,000 received as original 
premiums, 47% was for cargo insurance 
and 53% for hull insurance as compared 
with 54% and 46% respectively, for 1930. 

(b) Hull insurance premiums reported 
by the American Marine Insurance Syn- 
dicates (which represent the American 
hull insurance market) amounted to $6,- 
892,000 for ocean-going hulls and $996,- 
000 for Great Lakes as compared with 
$6,809,000 and $1,249,000, respectively, for 
1930. 

(c) Premiums received by the Shipping 
Board Insurance Fund amounted to $2,- 
916,000 which is higher than the amount 
reported last year, as this figure includes 
premiums paid by Government-owned 
ships under the present plan of opera- 
tion as well as by private owners whereas 
the figures used last year included only 
privately-owned ships. Approximately 
$10,000,000 was received for premiums 
outside the Marine Insurance Syndicates 
accounted for largely by pleasure-going 
yachts, fishing vessels, etc., and by some 
foreign ships, the extent of which is not 
reported. This amount is about the same 
as for last year so that there is very 


little change in the total amount of com- 
mercial hull premiums. 


Reinsurance Premiums 


(d) Domestic companies reinsured hull 
business with foreign admitted companies 
in the amount of $3,515,000 and with for- 
eign nonadmitted companies in the 
amount of $1,429,000. They reinsured 
cargo business with foreign admitted 
companies of approximately $4,000,000 
and with nonadmitted foreign companies 
of approximately $2,182,000. In each case 
the total amounts reinsured with admit- 
ted and nonadmitted foreign countries 
was approximately the same as was re- 
insured with domestic companies. About 
10% of all original premiums received by 
domestic companies was sent abroad for 
reinsurance which is approximately the 
same proportion as for last year. 

_». Foreign admitted insurance compa- 
nies reported total original premiums as 
$7,011,000 of which 55% was for cargo 
and 45% for hull premiums as compared 
with 70% and 30%, respectively, in 1930. 
Cargo premiums were only $3,875,000 as 
compared with $7,388,000 for 1930. The 
hull premiums were approximately the 
same as for last year. 

6. Foreign nonadmitted companies. 
These companies received by way of re- 
insurance from American companies pre- 
miums amounting to $3,612,000 and from 
admitted foreign companies $1,353,000, In 
addition to these premiums, shipowners 
in the United States reported that they 
placed hull and disbursement insurance 
directly with foreign companies abroad 
to the extent of $6,834,000. (These same 
shipowners reported having placed insur- 
ance in the United States for hull and 
disbursements on ocean and lake-going 
ships amounting to $8,613,000). 





EXTRA PREMIUM ON GOLD RISK 


Shipment of $10,000,000 From South 
Africa on One Liner Raises Rate 
From 1/10% to 1/6% 

London marine underwriters are much 
interested in the shipment of gold which 
the liner Edinburgh Castle is bringing 
from South Africa to the United King- 
dom, for the consignment is the largest 
individual weekly shipment ever made in 
this route. The liner is carrying gold 
exceeding $10,000,000 in value, and the 
usual rate of premium for gold from 
mines in South Africa to the United 
Kingdom is 1/10%. Underwriters do not 
easily recall occasions, except during war 
periods, when additional rates of pre- 
mium have had to be paid. 

Owing to the present exceptional size 
of the weekly shipment, which has meant 
that underwriters have had to be tempted 
to write larger lines than usual, the 
through rate has risen, for part of the 
shipment to 1/6% per £100. The move- 
ments of bullion this year, including 
those from Australia and India to Europe 
and the transatlantic shipments, have 
been so great that it is quite possible 
that, including these, the total values of 
merchandise covered by marine insurance 
companies so far this year would exceed 
the corresponding amounts of the same 
period of last year. Yet the total pre- 
mium income received might well be less, 
since the general movement of goods has 
been smaller, and the rates of insurance 
premium on gold shipments are usually 
very low. 





Nearly $2,000,000 Now 
Recovered From Egypt 

INSURANCE MEN  VINDICATED 

Belief that Gold and Silver Could Be 


Recovered in Large Sums Has 
Been Justified 





The second consignment of gold and 
silver salved from the wreck of the 
Egypt was recently brought to England 
by the salvage vessel Artiglio. The value 
of the consignment is $1,000,000, making 
a total salvage to date of $1,900,000. The 
second consignment comprised 40,000 
sovereigns, 26 boxes of gold bricks, and 
55 bars of silver. Only a handful of peo- 
ple were at the Plymouth docks when 





Now Report Half Saved 


This week it was reported that the 
Artiglio had landed another consign- 
ment of the recovered treasure, bring- 
ing the total salved to almost half the 
amount on the Egypt. This consign- 
ment was said to be worth $658,825, 
and consisted of 15,000 sovereigns, 
twenty-one boxes of gold bars and 
sixty-five bars of silver. It is hoped 
by Captain Quaglia to recover the rest 
of the $5,000,000 this year. 











the bars of silver, blackened from their 
long submersion, were landed on the 
quay for transfer to a bullion truck. 
They were followed by the bars of 
gold, which had been packed in boxes 
made of board, and then by the sov- 
ereigns, which had been poured into 
small sacks. 

In the Artiglio’s next voyage she hopes 
to salvage the remaining two-thirds of 
the treasure. The news of her second 
success was welcomed at Lloyd’s. The 
amount now salved in gold alone is far 
more than sufficient to pay a special “sal- 
vage” of $175,000 in respect of an insur- 
ance effected toward the end of last 
year’s operations and payable in the 
event of non-success before bad weather 
made further operations impossible. Op- 
erations were suspended by the weather 
before any gold was raised, and the in- 
surance was duly paid. The object of 
this cover was to provide further capital 
for renewed operations in the unlikely 
event—as it seemed when the insurance 
was effected—of no gold being salved last 
year. 

Without some special arrangement the 
cost of such an insurance would have 
been prohibitive, but by giving the un- 
derwriters the right to recovery from the 
first proceeds of salvage, it was possible 
for them to pay an economic rate. Those 
underwriters who maintained their faith 
in the eventual success of the expedition 
will now reap their reward. There will 
remain a substantial balance toward the 
general fund, which the underwriters who 
were on the original risk of 1923 and the 
salvors will enjoy in proportions which 
have been agreed upon. 





LLOYD’S REGISTER ISSUED 





Appears in New Style With Vessels of 
Less Than 300 Tons Gross 
Placed in Volume II 


The new edition of “Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping,” which has just appeared, 
proved a surprise to underwriters and 
other subscribers. Volume I, in which 
all steamships and motor vessels over 
100 tons gross were previously classified, 
has shrunk from its previous substantial 
dimensions to a book approximately the 
same size as Volume II, in which sail- 
ing vessels, trawlers, and “miscellaneous” 
craft were previously classified. 

The reason for the shrinkage is that 
in the new issue all steamers and motor- 
ships of less than 300 tons gross are to 
be found in Volume II, a change made 
easy by the steady decrease in the num- 
ber of the world’s sailing vessels. The 
change will undoubtedly make for easier 
reference for it keeps the more important 
steam and motor vessels within a com- 


Rehearing Set for 
War Explosion Cases 


TO FILE BRIEFS BY SEPT. 15 





Underwriters Have Interest in Black 
Tom and Kingsland Claims Against 
German Gov't 





Briefs by the United States and Ger- 
many must be filed before September 15 
in connection with the rehearing of the 
Black Tom and Kingsland explosion 
cases scheduled to begin on November 1. 
Fire and marine underwriters are direct- 
ly interested in the outcome of these 
cases which involve claims totaling more 
than $18,100,000 against the German Gov- 
ernment. The Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion which will pass on the evidence is 
composed of Justice Owen J. Roberts of 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
umpire; Chandler P. Anderson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., American commissioner, 
and Dr. Wilhelm Kiesselbach of Ham- 
burg, German commissioner. Wilhelm 
Tannenberg is Germany’s agent and 
chief counsel. 

In the Black Tom case the claims are 
for losses resulting from fires and explo- 
sions on July 30, 1916, at the waterfront 
terminal of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
at Jersey City, known as the Black Tom 
Terminal in New York Harbor. In the 
other case the Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry Co., Ltd., demands recompense for 
the destruction of the Kingsland assem- 
bling plant at Kingsland, N. J., about ten 
miles from the docks in New York Har- 
bor, on January 11, 1917, under similar 
circumstances. 

How Explosions Were Caused 

In the case of both the Black Tom and 
Kingsland explosions the evidence is held 
to show that those guilty of the destruc- 
tion used small explosive tubes, no larger 
than cigarettes, which were divided into 
two compartments each containing a 
liquid. The ends were sealed up. The 
incendiaries were able to put the de- 
vices in their mouths on entering a plant, 
so as to avoid detection when searched 
for matches or other combustibles. 

Chemists have demonstrated that these 
liquids would in time eat through the 
metal dividing the two sections and upon 
combining would generate such an in- 
tense flame as to set on fire any com- 
bustible material in the immediate vi- 
cinity. 

The government of the United States 
contends that the two disasters in ques- 
tion were due to the sabotage of Ger- 
man agents who acted pursuant to in- 
structions of the German Government. 
Robert W. Bonynge of New York, the 
American agent and chief counsel before 
the commission, has introduced in evi- 
dence more than 700 exhibits and several 
thousand pages of briefs and other print- 
ed matter setting forth in comprehensive 
form the results of investigations con- 
ducted in the Untied States, Europe and 
South America. The exhibits furnish 2 
composite record of the espionage and 
criminal activities of the German secret 
service agents in the United States and 
Canada before and during the war. 

The German Government does not 
deny that German agents were in this 
country before and immediately after 
this country entered the war, engaging 
in sabotage and other activities calcu- 
lated to impede this country’s commerce 
with the Allies. But it maintains that 
the Kingsland and Black Tom disasters 
were merely industrial accidents. 





paratively small volume, while at the 
same time allowing easy reference to 
less important craft when the occasion 
arises. 


OPENS NEW ORLEANS BRANCH 

The Marine Office of America this 
week opened a southern branch office at 
New Orleans to handle all lines of ma- 
rine and all risks business in that ter- 
ritory. J. Kenneth Sadler is in charge 
and is assisted by Wilson W. Brooks, 
Jr. as special agent. Mr. Sadler will 
make quotations direct, issue policies an 
adjust claims. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Casualty Brief on Overlapping 
Filed With Sup’t Van Schaick 


Committee of Executives, Headed by A. Duncan Reid, See 
Section 150 as Point at Issue in Extent To Which 
It Authorizes Non-marine Insurance 


The Committee of Casualty Executives 
having in charge the interest of the cas- 
ualty companies in the absorbing over- 
lapping of coverage problem, filed with 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick on Tuesday a brief which 
goes into considerable detail in com- 
menting upon both the tentative ruling 
of the New York Department in this 
matter and the position taken by the 
marine representatives at the hearing 
held August 3 before Mr. Van Schaick. 
Presented by A. Duncan Reid, Globe In- 
demnity president, as chairman of the 
committee, the brief seeks to place a 
more accurate interpretation upon the 
present section 150 of the New York in- 
surance law in regard to the meaning of 
the phrase “all personal property floater 
risks,” and to what extent this section 
authorizes non-marine insurance. 

The point is made in this connection 
that the views of the marine and cas- 
ualty representatives are about as far 
apart today as they were when the cas- 
ualty representatives filed their memo- 
randum with the Superintendent on Jan- 
uary 8, 1932. 

After expressing to Superintendent 
Van Schaick the congratulations of the 
casualty committee upon the construc- 
tive approach to a solution of the prob- 
lem contained in the July 25 tentative 
tuling of the Department, the brief goes 
on to say that inasmuch as so many ob- 
jections were made by the marine men 
at the hearing to the various provisions 
of this ruling “the casualty representa- 
tives feel they would be remiss in their 
duties to their companies if they per- 
mitted all of such arguments to be of- 
ficially recorded in the Department with- 
out answer or objection.” Thus it is 
pointed out: 

Too Many Inferences 

_“It seems to the Casualty representa- 
tives that the Marine brief goes much 
further than merely attempting to jus- 
tify the issuance of certain non-marine 
covers. It seems to endeavor to justify 
the issuance of those covers as insurance 
authorized only under Section 150 of the 
Insurance Law of New York. On -this 
point the Marine brief appears to 
achieve its climax in the paragraph cap- 
tioned ‘Adjustment of Claims under Fire 
policies much slower than under Marine 
covers,’ and it contains testimony in 
Support of the assertion made in its cap- 
tion. That assertion is made in behalf 
of many companies which write fire as 
well as marine insurance. The inference 
thereby compelled is obvious. 

_“It seems to the Casualty representa- 
tives that the Marine brief attempts to 
establish the theory that the issuance by 
Marine insurance underwriters of non- 
marine policy forms granting ‘all risks’ 
coverage can be justified, in the absence 
of any expressed authorization in the 
law, by: (a) alleging that unauthorized 





foreign insurers are ready to grant such 
covers or (b) asserting that there is a 
public demand for such covers. Of 
course, the Marine brief does not state 
the foregoing in that language, but it 
does not seem possible to draw any other 
inferences from many statements con- 
tained in the Marine brief, such as, for 
example (page 24): 

““*Whether commerce and the practical needs 
of business or private policyholders are to be 
thwarted, and consequently forced to foreign 
insurance markets, of other states or abroad, 
which gladly receive the premiums on our risks, 
which should be insured here, is entirely im- 
material to the believers in an outworn and 
discredited theory. 

“ “Likewise underwriters who, in recent years, 
have found that economic competition has grown 
sharper, the battle for premiums fiercer, and 
who have either refused to modify or expand 
their covers to meet modern requirements, now 
seek to hold back those other insurers who have 
had the foresight and elasticity of mind to meet 
new conditions of merchandising, to welcome the 
ancient principle of a free market where under- 
writing skill and judgment have not been stunted 
by mechanized methods of insuring, which his- 
tory shows is fatal alike to commerce and in- 
surance. Happy in a strait-jacket of their own 
creation they ask the Insurance Department and 
the Legislature to imprison others under con- 
victions secured by narrow and impractical con- 
structions.’ 


Casualty Committee’s Response 


“In reply to the foregoing and to all 
similar statements contained in the Ma- 
rine brief, the Casualty representatives 
assert: 

“(a) that during recent years the dif- 
ficulties of casualty companies with for- 
eign competition have been negligible, 
whereas their difficulties with the com- 
petition of domestic marine insurance 
carriers have been steadily assuming in- 
creasingly serious proportions; and 

“(b) that casualty companies have not 
created any strait-jacket in which to con- 
fine themselves; and 

“(c) that any kind of insurance author- 
ized under Section 70 is readily obtain- 
able at a rate subject to regulation by 
the Insurance Department; and 

“(d) that the statements in the Marine 
brief ignore the easily ascertainable fact 
that casualty companies have been 
steadily broadening their policies. For a 
specific and significant example: stand- 
ard form policies issued by casualty com- 
panies pursuant to the authority granted 
under subdivision 5 of section 70 do not 
contain any such vestige of antiquity as 
the exclusion clause in personal property 
floater policies whereby loss, otherwise 
covered, is excluded if due to ‘War, In- 
vasion, Rebellion,’ etc. 

“The various forms of personal prop- 
erty floater policies are commonly called 
‘All-Risks’ Policies but inasmuch as they 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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New Compensation Rates Not 
To Apply to Existing Business 


This Decision Reached at All-Day Executive Meeting in N. Y. 
As Mich. Anti-discrimination Commission Takes Under 


Advisement Appeal on Behalf of Higher Rates There 


Confronted with vigorous objections to 
the application of the revised compensa- 
tion rates to existing business, stock cas- 
ualty companies, both bureau and non- 
bureau, acted on Tuesday at a largely 
attending meeting in the headquarters 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters to eliminate en- 
tirely this requirement from their emer- 
gency rate program for all states. This 
action, it was pointed out in a letter sent 
out by William Leslie, associate general 
manager of the bureau, the following 
day, was in keeping with the desire of 
the stock casualty companies to avoid 
discrimination between employers in dif- 
ferent states; so that the same treat- 
ment should be accorded to policyholders 
in states where there are no compensa- 
tion regulatory laws as in states having 
such laws. 

Resolution Adopted 


As the bureau’s all-day meeting drew 
to a close a resolution, prepared by the 
special workmen’s compensation commit- 
tee,.was adopted clearly setting forth the 
consensus of opinion of the company ex- 
ecutives in attendance. It read: 

“WHEREAS, the application of revised rates 
to existing business in the states where such 
rates became effective August 1 contemplated 
similar action in the rate controlled states for 
which rates are now under consideration and 

“WHEREAS, it is now apparent that such 
uniform and consistent treatment will not be 
practicable in all states, now therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that to avoid discrimination 
between employers in different states and to 
accord policyholders in states where there are no 
laws regulating Workmen’s Compensation rates 
the same treatment as in states having rate reg- 
ulatory laws, the application of revised rates to 
existing business is hereby eliminated from the 
Stock Company Workmen’s Compensation rate 
program.” 

Big Michigan Hearing 
In the meantime interest focussed on 





Lower Mass. Auto Rates 

Compulsory automobile insurance 
rates for 1933 in Massachusetts will 
take an average decrease of 3%, ac- 
cording to the proposed schedule pro- 
mulgated by Insurance Commissioner 
Merton L. Brown on Wednesday. 
This decrease will apply to both pleas- 
ure and commercial vehicles including 
trucks but the old rates for taxicabs 
remains the same. A public hearing 
on the 1933 rates will be held Septem- 
ber 12: 











the hearing at Lansing, Mich., before the 
state’s anti- discrimination commission 
where a final effort was being made to 
obtain approval for the proposed rate 
changes after the turn-down they were 
accorded by Insurance Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston on the grounds of 
discrimination. The party which left 
New York City Tuesday night included 
James A. Beha, general manager of the 
bureau; Oliver R. Beckwith, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety counsel, and Lamar Hill, 
vice-president and general counsel, Fi- 
delity & Casualty. They carried with 
them an impressive brief setting forth 
the stock company position. 

Held on Wednesday, this hearing at- 
tracted upwards of thirty stock and mu- 
tual company representatives and leaders 
in agency circles. Among the prominent 
agents were G. Earl McVoy, president 
of the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; George W. Carter, presi- 
dent, Detroit Insurance Agency, and 
head of the conference committee of the 
agents’ association, and Clyde B. Smith 
of Lansing, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

As an outcome of this hearing the anti- 
discrimination commission will take un- 
der advisement an appeal on behalf of 
the proposed rates. 

In other states stock company repre- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Bankers’ and Brokers’ Blanket Bonds 
No. 2 Automatic Restoration of Bond Penalties 


By EDWARD C. LUNT 








Vice-President, Great American Indemnity 


1. Purpose of the provision: An in- 
sured decides that it ought to have, all 
the time, blanket-bond protection up to 
$100,000, say. Without a provision of the 
kind treated in this article the insured 
could not be certain of such protection 
because the payment of a loss under the 
bond would naturally, in default of some 
clause in the contract to the contrary, 
reduce correspondingly the amount of 
the bond, and because losses of certain 
kinds (for example and particularly, fi- 
delity losses) are likely not to be dis- 
covered for a considerable time after 
they occur. 

Suppose that a bank buys a $100,000 
blanket bond effective January 1, 1931, 
and that losses thereunder, due to the 
dishonesty of four different employes 
acting independently (cf. section 5), arise 
as follows: 


Importance of Restoration Clause 


One of $100,000, occurring March 
1, 1931, discovered and reported to 
insurer October 2, 1931. 

One of $100,000, occurring June 1, 
1931, discovered and reported to the 
insurer October 3, 1931. 

One of $100,000, occurring Septem- 
ber 1, 1931, discovered and reported 
to the insurer October 1, 1931. 

One of $100,000, occurring October 
2, 1931, discovered and reported to 
the insurer October 4, 1931. 

Under the conditions cited the bank 
would have sustained a loss on March 1, 
1931, equal to the full amount of its bond, 
and in the absence of a _ restoration 
clause the bank would have no insur- 
ance thereafter, though it would suppose 
itself to be protected all the time up to 
$100,000. In order that the insured may 
not be placed in that perilous position 
all the blanket bonds contain clauses that 
automatically (that is, without initiative 
on the part of the insured), in the event 
of a loss, restore the amount of the bond 
to the original penalty—in a sense that 
is by no means the same with all the 
forms. 


Knowledge of Restoration Clauses 
Essential 

2. A fundamental difference as to the 
effective date of restoration: He who 
knows but one language, according to 
Goethe, does not know even that one. 
Similarly knowledge of all the blanket 
bonds and of their respective restoration 
clauses is essential to a thorough under- 
standing of any one bond or clause. The 
twelve blanket bonds most used and 
under consideration here have three dif- 
ferent restoration clauses. One, identi- 
cal in phraseology, is used in forms 1, 7, 
11, 13, 14, and 15; another clause is used 
in forms 2, 12, and 16—the same clause in 
all three; while forms 5, 8, and 8 revised 
have an identical (virtually) clause that 
is markedly different from the other two. 

In the case of the first group of forms 
the penalty of the bond is restored, upon 
the reporting of a loss and payment 
thereof, as to losses due to acts occur- 
ring after the date of such reporting. In 
the case of forms 2, 12, and 16 the origi- 
nal bond penalty is restored, upon the 
reporting and payment of a loss, as to 
losses sustained after such reporting. 
Forms 5, 8, and 8 revised, on the other 
hand, restore the full penalty of the bond 
as to both prior and subsequent losses 
—that is, as to losses occurring both be- 
fore and after the time when the given 
loss occurs. 

In the example cited above, if any form 
except 5, 8, or 8 revised were effective, 
the insured could not recover the losses 
of March 1, 1931, and June 1, 193i, both 
having occurred prior to October 1, 1931, 
when the first report of any loss was 


made. If, however, form 5 or 8 or 8 re- 
vised were in force, all four losses would 
be recoverable in full (instead of two 
only), because those forms, as we have 
seen, contain the automatic-retroactive- 
restoration provision. 'Wagner’s music, 
by the way, is said to be better than it 
sounds, ‘but this restoration clause is 
even worse than it sounds. 


Why Text Uniformity Is Desirable 


3. Uniformity of blanket-bond texts 
desirable: It will be observed that the 
group of forms first considered in the 
preceding section restore the penalty of 
the bond as to acts occurring after the 
date of reporting, while forms 2, 12, and 
16 do that as to losses sustained after 
such reporting. It seems unlikely that 
the drafters of the forms really intended 
to make a distinction. 

Blanket bonds have been taking shape 
for seventeen years now; most of the 
forms have been prepared at different 
times and for different purposes, and 
numerous slight variations in texts occur 
even in the case of provisions evidently 
designed to be identical in effect. It was 
La Bruyére’s opinion that, while a given 
thought could be expressed in numerous 
ways, there was always one way better 
than all the others. Blanket bonds, I 
fear, do not always convey the intended 
meaning in the very best way that the 
resources of the mother tongue permit 
but it would surely be better if uniform 
language were used, even if not the best 
possible, to cover identical situations. 

Some of the differences are so slight 
that no harm is done, but in other cases 
the variation, while really of no signifi- 
cance in all likelihood, is yet sufficiently 
marked to suggest that a difference in 
coverage may have been planned and 
thus to create uncertainty and to give 
attorneys something to argue about (as 
if they didn’t have enough anyway!). To 
me at least it seems obvious that identi- 
cally the same language should be used 
in all the bonds when the purpose is to 
provide precisely the same insurance, to 
make precisely the same exclusion, to 
lay down precisely the same conditions, 
etc. 

Word “Sustained” Troublesome 


4. “Sustained” losses: The word “sus- 
tained,” used in three of the restora- 
tion clauses, has proved troublesome 
in claim practice—as, indeed, the word 
“occur” would have under the same 
conditions. Suppose that a _ receiving 
teller in a savings bank records deposits 
properly in certain passbooks when the 
deposits are made, but fails to make cor- 
responding credits to the depositors upon 
the books of the bank, and awaits a fa- 
vorable opportunity to appropriate the 
sums so available to him—something 
that has happened many times in sav- 
ings-bank operations. Suppose, further, 
that the dishonest teller does not actually 
abstract from the bank corresponding 
cash for some time, and that the blanket 
bond terminates before such discovery ? 
Can the bank recover? When was the 
loss sustained? Not, arguably, until the 
dishonest employe took the money away 
from the bank. That view was adopted 
in a case where the dishonest act caus- 
ing the ultimate loss was committed 
while one company’s blanket bond was 
in force, while the insured did not know 
of the loss and did not “sustain” it, in 
the sense of actually paying it, until an- 
other company’s bond had been issued. 

These comments, by the way, throw 
light upon the refusal of American com- 
panies to issue “discovery” bonds—that 
is, bonds covering losses discovered 
within the term of the bonds, without 
regard to the time when the losses real- 
ly occurred. That has never been done, 


so far as I know, in a blanket bond is- 
sued by an American company; and it 
seems clear that it could not prudently 
be done. 

Obviously the moral hazard involved in 
blanket bonds (and that is an element 
of every such risk) would be vastly in- 
creased by a feature of the kind in ques- 
tion; because people who might not 
otherwise have given any thought to in- 
surance would be tempted, in case they 
had reason to suspect trouble, to take 
out a bond and thus be protected in case 
their fears proved to be well founded. 
Moreover, some kinds of blanket-bond 
losses remain undiscovered for long pe- 
riods, and any bond issued on a “dis- 
covery” basis would carry with it from 
the moment of issuance grave possibili- 
ties of antecedent losses. 

Not Liable for More Than Bond 

Penalty 

5. An important qualification of the 
restoration provision: It is provided in 
all the forms that the insured shall in 
no event be liable for more than the 
penalty of the bond “on account of any 
loss or series of losses caused by the 
acts or omissions of any employe or com- 
bination of employes, or caused by the 
same casualty or event.” In the case 
cited above, for example, where four em- 
ployes of the insured, acting indepen- 
dently, committed four embezzlements at 
different times, if any one of the four 
employes had stolen the entire $400,000, 
or if they had taken the money sepa- 
rately but by reason of conspiracy and 
in collusion, the insurer would have been 
liable for only $100,000, the amount of 
the bond, 

It happens repeatedly that an officer 
of a bank will find a way of defrauding 
his institution systematically for years— 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
sometimes been stolen thus by a single 
official in the course of years. In any 
such case every fresh embezzlement 
would be covered under a blanket bond 
except for the phrase quoted above, but 
with that provision restoration ceases as 
to that particular employe as soon as 
the defalcations aggregate the original 
penalty of the bond. 

A Broadening Proposal 

I consider in section 8 the proposal 
advocated in some quarters that this res- 
toration provision of blanket bonds be 
removed therefrom. Some underwriters 
who feel unable to adopt so radical a 
plan favor nevertheless a broadening of 
the qualification just stated by excluding 
from the restoration privilege all losses 
caused by groups containing one or more 
employes in common. Now, for exam- 
ple, it is possible to hold that three big 
losses, say, would not be subject to the 
provision because one of them was due 
to dishonesty on the part of A, B, and C, 
acting jointly; another to similar conduct 
on the part of A, B, C, and D; and the 
third to a group of five employes that 
included E with the four just named. 

Without going so far as to assume that 
some insureds under some conditions 
would be tempted so to marshal the in- 
cidents of a given case and to prove 
their claims that the present qualifica- 
tion would not exclude them, by allocat- 
ing to different groups of employes parts 
of a huge loss really resulting from gen- 
eral collusion, we may for other reasons, 
it seems to me, and with fairness to all 
concerned, adopt this broadening pro- 
posal, if the provision is retained at all, 
and make the restoration feature appli- 
cable only to combinations that have no 
members in common. It seems clear that 
the present provision facilitates friction 
with insureds over claim adjustments, 
and is likely under some conditions not 
to effect the purpose intended. 

Another change that seems to me ad- 
visable, if the provision is retained, is to 
limit the amount payable by the surety 


under any circumstances, from the be- ” 


ginning of liability to the end there, to 


bond. 


Additional Premiums 
6. Additional premiums: It is a re- 
quirement of all the forms that the in- 
sured, whenever a loss occurs involving 
the automatic restoration of the original 


penalty, shall upon demand pay an addi- 
tional premium computed pro rata upon 
the amount restored from the date of 
notice of loss to the end of the current 
premium year. In the case cited above, 
for example, where the premium year 
was the calendar year, the first notice of 
loss, one of $100,000, was given to the 
insurer on October 1, 1931. If the an- 
nual premium were $4,000, say, a restora- 
tion premium of $1,000 would be payable 
in connection with this $100,000 loss. 

These restoration premiums are nu- 
merous in the case of large bonds and 
involve considerable bookkeeping details. 
In order to avert costly correspondence 
and accounting adjustments with rein- 
surers, reinsured companies are permit- 
ted to retain the entire restoration pre- 
mium when it amounts to less than $25 
(Surety Association resolution of March 
23, 1927). 


Automatic Reinstatement Feature 


7. Dealing with dynamite: This fea- 
ture of blanket bonds (automatic rein- 
statement of the original penalty) was 
adopted by American companies from 
similar policies issued by underwriting 
members of Lloyds in London. From the 
beginning the provision has been held in 
awe by many surety executives. It is 
obvious that under conditions not hard 
to vision enormous losses might accrue 
to a company by reason of this feature. 
For example, a $500,000 bond is not too 
much for a big bank to carry, nor very 
unusual. A form-8 bond exposes the 
surety company to at least eleven dis- 
tinct kinds of losses, several of which 
could occur simultaneously and all of 
which could occur repeatedly; and every 
such loss, even though each of them 
should equal the full penalty of the bond, 
might be recoverable under the restora- 
tion clause. 

The limit of conceivable loss must thus 
be sought in the region of astronomical 
figures. In fact, it was seriously con- 
tended not long ago by a group of able 
underwriters that the inclusion of the 
automatic restoration provision in blan- 
ket bonds was illegal because violative 
of the rule prohibiting a surety company 
from exposing itself to a loss on any 
one risk of more than 10% of its capi- 
tal and surplus. 

Only after an exhaustive consideration 
of the subject did the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York feel war- 
ranted in rejecting this view. It did so, 
perhaps, on the general ground that 
while fresh hazards were automatically 
assumed under the bond by reason of 
the restoration feature, every time that 
happened a corresponding fresh premium 
automatically accrued to the insurer—a 
premium presumably sufficient to carry 
the new hazard. 

Another reason for the decision may 
have been that if the numerous hazards 
covered by blanket bonds were segre- 
gated and covered similarly by separate 
instruments (as they formerly were to 
a considerable extent), no one would 
think of raising the 10% objection; and 
yet the aggregate risk, it may be rea- 
soned, would be much the same, in both 
character and amount as it is now when 
all the hazards are assembled and cov- 
ered in a single instrument. 


Some Serious Claims 


This latter argument seems to me un- 
sound. While the aggregate risk would 
be much the same, in a certain sense, 
in the two situations it would by no 
means be the same as regards the par- 
ticular point in question because the 
separate instruments referred to would 
not be instantaneously and automatically 
self-renewing in case of loss. 

Several serious claims, and two enor- 
mous ones, have been made in recent 
months under this feature of blanket 
bonds. A bank in Michigan sustained 
a loss of four or five million dollars 
through wrongdoing on the part of high 


- # officers. Claims was made for the entire 
some small multiple of the penalty of the - be 


amount upon a surety company that had 
issued a blanket bond containing this 
automatic clause. The penalty of the 
bond was $50,000 only, but it was con- 
tended with great vigor and with some 
reason that the restoration feature made 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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SOMEBODY'S BOUND TO LOSE 


Some gamblers are tempted to send good money 
after bad. At times their stake is “borrowed” from 
their employer, without his knowledge or consent. It 
is a well-known fact that the majority of losses, 
covered under a fidelity bond, are due to gambling 
in one form or another. ... The contractor who gets 
a contract may lose his shirt, because he gambled 
on “getting the breaks”. If the breaks break him, a 
surety bond comes in mighty handy for the person 
who awarded the contract. . . . In the battle for bond- 


Get The Employers’ Pioneer. The men on the firing 
line tell what they use for ammunition to bump off 
those nice bonding premiums. Actual claim cases, 
the best arguments in the world for fidelity and 
surety bonds; articles from Home Office Underwriters; 
and interesting illustrations are found in the current 
issue... . If you're interested in fidelity and surety 
bonds, get The Employers’ Pioneer. It’s a “natural”. 
Write the Publicity Department, 110 Milk Street, Boston, 


Massachusetis. .... No obligation on your part. 


ing premiums, somebody's bound to lose. THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


The agent or broker who knows the most has 
the best chance of getting the business. You 
can’t afford to pass up any opportunity to 
continue your education, bonding-wise 





The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Lid...... The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company... . American Employers’ Insur- 
ance Company, 110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Await N. Y. Dep’t Action 
On Compensation Rates 


FEATURES OF NEW PROGRAM 





Stock Companies Defeated in Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board Meeting 
On Graded Commissions, Still Hopeful 





The interest in compensation insurance 
circles in New York is running high this 
week as to the attitude of the State In- 
surance Department toward the emer- 
gency rate increase program which the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
decided upon a week ago and which is 
now being filed for approval with the 
Department. The outstanding feature of 
the New York program, judging from 
conversation in company offices, is that 
the principle of graded rates and graded 
commissions is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. The Compensation Board, it is 
learned, did not accept this principle be- 
cause it was felt that “this is not a pro- 

“,* . ° ” 
pitious time for revolutionary changes. 
The vote was three to two on it in the 
governing committee of the Board, that 
committee being composed of two stock 
companies, two mutuals and the state 
fund. 

Stock Companies Still Hopeful 

Despite the board’s rejection of the 
graded plan stock company proponents 
of the idea will not regard it as a dead 
issue until after the Insurance Depart- 
ment takes action. It is still possible, 
they say, that the use of graded rates 
and commissions may be permitted inas- 
much as the Department is not necessa- 
rily bound by the action of the board 
“particularly when such action is by di- 
vided vote taken along strictly partisan 
lines.” 

As to other features of the program, 
the stock company proposal that their 
standard expense loading of 39%% be 
used was favored, the state fund voting 
with the stock companies. The non- 
stock companies had argued for a 374% 
loading. The new rates, however, set for 
an October 1 effective date will apply on 
all new and renewal business but not on 
existing business. The vote taken was 
three to two against their application to 
existing business; in fact, the question 
was raised at the board’s meeting as to 
the legality of the application to existing 
business. 

The average rate increase of 9.2% was 
described by one official as “a moder- 
ate increase consistent with experience 
and general industrial conditions includ- 
ing a margin of safety.” 





| Lloyds of America Progress 

| The Lloyds Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, backed by a strong group headed 
by Julius H. Barnes, looms up as an 
actuality with the news that within 
the next few weeks special meetings 
of stockholders are being called by 
Lloyds Casualty, Constitution Indem- 
nity and Detroit Fidelity & Surety, 
to approve an agreement of merger 
and consolidation of these companies 
into the newly chartered Lloyds of 
America. The Constitution meeting 
will be held September 19, Detroit F. 
& S., September 20, and Lloyds Cas- 
ualty, September 22. It is learned that 
the boards of directors of the respec- 
tive companies have already given ap- | 
proval to the merger. 


E. T. Cunningham, casualty depart- 
ment editor of The Weekly Underwriter, 
is now sojourning in Montreal where he 
has invariably spent his vacations. Inas- 
much as Cunningham is net a smoker and 
therefore canot enjoy the high priced ci- 
gars and cigarettes of Canada; and not 
being a drinker he cannot gloat over the 
good liquor obtainable there; and as 
there are plenty of churches in Brooklyn 
where he resides, a large number of his 
friends are asking “What does Ed go to 
Montreal for anyhow?” 











Name Convention Chairmen 


The convention committee chair- 
men for the joint White Sulphur 
Springs meeting of company execu- 
tives and agents September 27 to 29 
have been named as follows: R. How- 
ard Bland, U. S. F. & G., convention; 
George E. Turner, First Reinsurance, 
entertainment; <A. Duncan Reid, 
Globe, reception; Philip M. Childs, 
Columbian National, registration ; 
Wallace J. Falvey, ‘Massachusetts 
Bonding, golf; C. Sewell Weech, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, horseshoe pitch- 
ing contest; C. W. Olson, Jr., Chi- 
cago, transportation, and F. Robert- 
son Jones and Charles H. Burras, 
press. 

Chairman Olson has already given 
full information on the much more 
liberal handling of the reduced rail- 
road rate privileges. The transporta- 
tion certificates will entitle recipients 
to round trip tickets purchasable not 
earlier than September 22 and not 
later than September 28 at reduced 
fare rates equal to one and one-half 
times the usual one-way fare. Thesé 
tickets are good for thirty days in- 
stead of thirteen days as heretofore, 
and entitle the holder to return home 
by a diverse route with the same pro- 
portionate saving. 











Compensation Action 
(Continued from Page 33) 


sentatives were also active, Charles J. 
Haugh, bureau actuary, attending a St. 
Paul hearing on the new Minnesota 
rates, and R. C. Mead, also of the bu- 
reau, attending a similar hearing in 
Pierre, S. Dakota. 

Leslie’s Letter to Companies 


Associate General Manager William 
Leslie went into full detail in his letter 
to the stock casualty companies explain- 
ing why the application of the new rates 
to existing business had been eliminated. 
The reasons for this action are sum- 
marized as follows from his communi- 
cation: 

“Prior to the meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in June a special committee representing 
both stock and non-stock carriers met 
under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance to de- 
velop a compensation rate program. The 
one feature upon which both stock and 
non-stock carriers were in complete 
agreement was that rate increases de- 
signed to meet the emergency created 
by wage reductions should be applied to 
existing as well as to new and renewal 
business. Subsequent discussion between 
the special workmen’s compensation com- 
mittee of the National Bureau and com- 
mittees representing agents’ organiza- 
tions brought forth no dissent from any 
quarter to this feature of the rate pro- 
gram. 

“In the presentation of the compensa- 
tion situation to the commissioners at 
their meeting in Chicago, stress was laid 
upon the fact that the emergency re- 
quired the application of increased rates 
to existing business. Following this 
presentation, the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Be it resolved, that the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners helieves that the 
emergency warrants an immediate and geneval 
increase in Compensation rates. The National 
Convention does not undertake to determine 
what amount of increase the circumstances war- 
rant. They do believe that the necessity re- 
quires the National Convention to act in this 
matter with all possible promptness.” 

“Accordingly, in the adoption of re- 
vised rates, the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance unanimously 
voted that the new rates should be ap- 
plicable to outstanding business. Upon 
promulgation of revised rates by the Na- 
tional Council to become effective Au- 
gust 1 in certain non-rate controlled 
states, the stock insurance carriers pro- 
ceeded immediately to endorse outstand- 
ing business. 

Objections from Non-Regulated States 


“Shortly thereafter vigorous objections. 


Roy A. Wheeler Dies 

Of Blood Poisoning 
PROMINENT CASUALTY ACTUARY 
At Height of His Career as Liberty Mu- 


tual V.-P.; Long Active in Casualty 
Actuarial Society; His Career 





Roy A. Wheeler, vice-president and 
actuary of the Liberty Mutual and who 
was regarded as one of the most capable 
actuaries in the casualty end of the busi- 
ness, died unexpectedly a week ago in 
the Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, of blood 
poisoning resulting from an_ infected 
hand. Mr. Wheeler, 42 years old and at 
the height of his career, had been con- 
—_— with the Liberty Mutual since 


A graduate of Harvard in 1912, Mr. 
Wheeler’s first insurance post was in the 
actuarial department of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life which he resigned in 
1917 to become an assistant actuary of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment. Later he was made actuary in the 
Department after his service in the field 
artillery during the world war. In 1920 
the Liberty Mutual selected Mr. Wheeler 
to be associate actuary, then actuary, and 
in 1924 vice-president and actuary. 

A Fellow in the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety since 1926 Mr. Wheeler’s untimely 
passing will be keenly regretted by that 
organization of which he was vice-presi- 
dent and in line for the presidency. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of the following Society committees: ed- 
ucational, compensation and liability loss 
reserves and committee on remarriage 
table. Mr. Wheeler was also an asso- 
ciate in the Actuarial Society of America 
and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Helen 
Heron Wheeler, whom he married in 
1922, and two children, Janet and David 
Wheeler, all of Belmont, Mass. Also 
surviving are his mother, Mrs. E. J. 
Wheeler, and two sisters, Miss Virginia 
Wheeler, of Watertown, Mass., and Mrs. 
R. J. Pruyn, of Belmont. 





to the application of revised rates to 
outstanding business were voiced by in- 
surance commissioners in several of the 
non-rate controlled states. These au- 
thorities expressed the view that the 
companies were taking advantage of the 
absence of rate regulatory legislation to 
impose a requirement in their respective 
states which would not be imposed in 
the rate regulated states. They also ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether the National 
Convention had intended to approve the 
principle of the application of revised 
rates to existing business through the 
language used in the above quoted reso- 
lution. In answer to these objections. 
representatives of the National Council 
and of the companies, not only explained 
the reason for the action but also ex- 
plained that no advantage was being 
taken of the policyholders in their states 
as precisely the same course would be 
followed in the rate regulated states. 

“It is now apparent that in certain states, at 


lest, the companies will not be authorized to 
apply revised rates to outstanding policies. In 
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Wisconsin and New York, the non-stock com- 
panies have opposed the adoption of such a re- 
quirement. In Colorado, the authorities have 
disapproved this feature of the filing and the 
Alabama insurance department has issued a 
statement setting forth reasons for an unwilling- 
ness to approve the application of revised rates 
to existing business. 

“In view of these facts it was felt that in line 
with the desire of the stock casualty companies 
to avoid discrimination between employers in 
different states, the companies should accord to 
policyholders in states where there are no laws 
regulating workmen’s compensation rates the 
same treatment as in states having rate reg- 
ulatory laws and, therefore, the requirement that 
new rates be applied to outstanding policies was 
withdrawn. 

“In accordance with this action, the National 
Bureau is hereby advising that the withdrawal 
of this requirement is effective immediately in 
the following states: Connecticut, Illinois and 
Rhode Island. 

“In the anti-compact states of Indiana, Iowa 
and Nebraska, the advisory rule respecting ap- 
plication of revised rates to existing business is 
likewise immediately withdrawn. 

“In the states of Idaho, Louisiana, N. Mexico 
and D. of C., rates are under the jurisdiction of 
an administrative bureau of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance. The National Bu- 
reau has. no authority to withdraw the application 
of revised rates to existing business in those 
states but it will immediately file with the Na- 
tional Council a request to have the existing 
rule of the Council reconsidered by the appro- 
priate National Council committees for the pur- 
pose of eliminating this part of the Council’s 
program as a requirement in all states. 

“We desire all companies that are members of 
National Council committees, and of committees 
of independent bureaus, kindly to note the po- 
sition of the stock casualty companies with re- 
spect to this item and to vote accordingly when 
the matter comes up in the National Council and 
in independent bureaus.” 





ARMSTRONG REPLACES BORTIN 





Ancillary Receiver of Pennsylvania Ap- 
pointed for N. J. Fidelity & P. G. 
Receivership in State 

C. F. Armstrong, insurance commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed by the court of common pleas of 
Dauphin County as ancillary receiver in 
Pennsylvania of the New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass to supersede David Bor- 
tin of Philadelphia, by the court of com- 
mon pleas No. 1 of Philadelphia County. 
The appointment of Commissioner Arm- 
strong was made in accordance with the 
provisions of the Insurance Department 
Act of May 17, 1921, P. L. 789. 
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Casualty Overlapping Brief 


(Continued from Page 33) 


contain this and in some cases other ex- 
clusions, ‘All-Risks’ is, in fact, a mis- 
nomer and most misleading to the pub- 
lic; and 

“(e) that section 70 and 110 can be 
amended, whenever necessary, so as to 
provide for all domestic demands for un- 
usual covers in such a way as to preserve 
uniformity in rate-making and to leave 
undisturbed business which has been es- 
tablished upon a basis satisfactory to all 
concerned. In this connection the cas- 
ualty representatives again respectfully 
call attention to the necessity for differ- 
entiating between a ‘public demand’ ac- 
tually and spontaneously emanating from 
the public, and on the other hand, a ‘pub- 
lic demand’ created by intensive and ex- 
pensive advertising and publicity. 

“It is, of course, entirely proper and 
legitimate for an insurance company to 
advertise its wares, but it does not seem 
entirely consistent to claim that adver- 
tised covers have been issued in response 
to ‘public demand,’ and simultaneously to 
criticize a certain class of insurance com- 
panies for not expanding their covers 
when, in fact, it is known to everybody 
that those covers could not be expanded 
except in direct violation of law. 


Reference to 1919-20 Inquiry 


“The Marine brief contains numerous 
references to the inquiry into American 
Marine Insurance facilities conducted at 
Washington in 1919-1920 by a sub-com- 
mittee of the, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the United 
States, in conjunction with the United 
States Shipping Board. Edward N. Hur- 
ley, formerly Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, wrote a _ book 
titled “The New Merchant Marine,” 
which was published in 1920. 

“Since the war much marine insurance 
legislation (including the 1923 amend- 
ment to Section 150) has been enacted 
as a result of the recommendations made 
by this sub-committee of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the United States following extensive 
hearings and obviously the United States 
Shipping Board was keenly interested. 
The views expressed by Mr. Hurley and 
in the report of the sub-committee give 
us an insight into the state of affairs 
existing at that time and what was in 
the minds of those who proposed legis- 
lation in order to remedy those unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

Section 150 Pomt at Issue 


“The point now at issue between Ma- 
rine and Casualty underwriters is the 
extent to which Section 150 authorizes 
non-marine insurance, 

“Pursuant to the recommendations of 
the sub-committee of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
United States, the so-called “Model Ma- 
rine Insurance Law” was enacted in the 
District of Columbia. It contained no 
reference to ‘all personal property floater 
risks.’ At the 1922 session of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners the Honorable B. W. Gearhart, 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, de- 
livered an address relating to a ‘Uniform 
Law to Regulate and Tax Marine Trans- 
portation Insurance.’ 

“The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners adopted a resolution 
advocating this uniform law, but neither 
in Mr. Gearhart’s address nor in the 
recommendation of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners is there 
to be found any reference to ‘all per- 
sonal floater risks.’ 

“During the following year (1923) Sec- 
tion 150 was amended so as to corre- 
spond very closely to the language in the 
‘Model Marine Bill.” If we are now to 
assume that the legislature intended in 
1923 to authorize, as marine insurance, 
fire and theft coverage upon personal 
property in permanent residences, and 
pursuant to. that intention included the 
phrase ‘all personal property floater 
risks’ in the 1923 amendment, then we 


are, in effect, assuming that the legis- 
lature adopted what is probably the most 
extraordinarily circuitous way in which 
that intention could have been expressed. 
No Direct Connection Traced 

“The Casualty representatives are un- 
able to trace any direct connection be- 
tween the inclusion in Section 150 of the 
phrase ‘all personal property floater 
risks’ and any recommendation of the 
sub-committee of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
United States, or of the United States 
Shipping Board, or of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 

“All of the foregoing leads to the prin- 
cipal point in this memorandum, namely, 
that in regard to the meaning of the 
phrase ‘all personal property floater 
risks’ in Section 150, the views of the 
Marine and Casualty representatives are 
about as far apart today as they were 
when the Casualty -representatives filed 
a memorandum with you under date of 
January 8, 1932.” 

Not Critical of Dept. Ruling 


That the casualty committee is cogni- 
zant of the difficulties which confront the 
Department in solving the problem is in- 
dicated very definitely in the brief. The 
thought is expressed that the casualty 
representatives “want to act co-opera- 
tively” but at the same time they feel 
compelled to take the view that Section 
150 in its present form does not grant 
authority for the writing of the “all 
risks” insurance on any kind of property 
other than precious stones, jewels and 
jewelry while in the permanent residence 
of the assured. 

It was indicated that the casualty men 
will not oppose efforts made by the ma- 
rine underwriters to amend subdivision 
c of Section 150 so that furs and fine arts 
and certain types of musical instruments 
may be treated in the same special man- 
ner in which precious stones, jewels and 
jewelry have been treated. But the brief 
requests that at the same time subdivi- 
sion 5 of Section 70 be amended so as to 
authorize insurance upon all kinds of 
property in the permanent residence of 
the assured against loss or damage re- 
sulting from any risk other than fire. 

Among other recommendations the 
brief suggests a further amendment in 
Item F of Section 2 of the Department’s 
tentative ruling to read somewhat as 
follows : 

“Risks on monies and /or securities in safes, 
vaults, safety deposit vaults, bank or assured’s 
premises, unless such property while so located 
is in the eustody of a common carrier or a 
transporter for hire.” 





OPENS PHILA. SERVICE OFFICE 





Consolidated Indemnity Appoints J. H. 
Ferguson as Its Manager; Previ- 
ously With General Accident 


The Consolidated Indemnity has 
opened a service office in Philadelphia 
at 325 Walnut Street under the super- 
vision of Julian H. Ferguson as man- 
ager. Mr. Ferguson resigned August 1 
from the General Accident to take over 
his new post. At one time he was Royal 
Indemnity manager in Canada and later 
served the Independence Indemnity as 
manager of its Philadelphia branch office. 
In addition to his wide experience in 
casualty and fidelity lines Mr. Ferguson 
has also a wide circle of friends among 
the agents and brokers of the Quaker 
City. 


R. R. LEMCKE NEW SPECIAL 


The Consolidated Indemnity has se- 
lected Robert R. Lemcke as its special 
agent in Indiana and Ohio. Mr. Lemcke 
has been engaged in field work since 
1912 and has traveled in practically every 
state east of the Mississippi River. He 
was connected with the following com- 
panies: Aetna Casualty & Surety, Royal 
Indemnity, Eagle Indemnity and United 
States Casualty. Before joining the Con- 
solidated he did field work in the same 
territory for the Royal Indemnity. 





BRADLEY—ALLEN 





President of National Surety Marries 
Miss Gwendolen Bradley of National 
Association of Insurance Agents 

In the presence of their immediate 
families Gwendolen Bradley, secretary of 
Walter Bennett, secretary-counsel of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Edward Mortimer Allen, 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion and now president of the National 
Surety Co., were married at the Church 
of the Transfiguration, New York City, 
last Saturday. 

Mrs. Allen has been a familiar and 
popular figure at conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
She came to New York from Jackson, 
Miss., and is the daughter of Mrs. 
Charles Logan Bradley of that city. She 
has been Mr. Bennett’s secretary for 
five years, and knows most of the lead- 
ing insurance agents of America. She 
relinquishes her duties after the annual 
convention in Philadelphia, her resigna- 
tion being effective October 1 

Mr. Allen lived for years at Helena, 
Ark., where he was a local agent. Com- 
ing North to join the National Surety he 
soon became executive vice-president and 
he succeeded E. A. St. John as presi- 
dent when Mr. St. John was made vice- 
chairman, 





SOUTHERN SAFETY WORK 





Interest Now Being Shown, Dr. Stack 
Finds on Return from Six Months’ 
Speaking Trip; Commends 
Three Cities 
The South is beginning to take a se- 
rious interest in safety activities, al- 
though up to date such work has been 
spotty, according to Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, safety supervisor of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. Dr. Stack has just returned 
from a six weeks’ speaking tour of the 
South, in which he covered Texas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina. He addressed forty- 

one state, local'and college meetings. 

Fort Worth, Birmingham and Char- 
lotte are leading in the work, he said. 
In Charlotte the agents’ safety commit- 
tee buys lumber, the fire department 
builds billboards, and the police depart- 
ment hangs up posters provided by the 
agents. 

Dr. Stack addressed four American Le- 
gion state conventions. Attendance at 
his lectures at universities was particu- 
larly good. He found that adoption of 
an automobile drivers’ license law is one 
of the most immediate needs of the 
southern states. Many legislatures down 
there have introduced such measures this 
year, but they need support. 





JERSEY AUTO SAFETY 





Newark Shows Better Than Average De- 
crease in Fatalities; Commissioner 


Hoffman Talks Over WTIC 


Good safety records are being made in 
the large northern New Jersey towns, 
figures would indicate. East Orange was 
a country-wide winner for automobile 
safety, having no automobile fatalities 
over a long period, and now figures for 
Newark, metropolis of the state, show 
that the drop in the mortality rate in 
Newark was greater than the decrease in 
auto deaths experienced throughout the 
nation at large. 

A mortality figure of 19.5 per thou- 
sand was recorded for Newark in the 
year which ended August 6. For the na- 
tion’s principal cities the rate was 23.1. 
This makes a drop of 3.6 points for New- 
ark. Jersey City had a death rate from 
autos of 14.7. 

Harold G. Hoffman, commissioner of 
motor vehicles in New Jersey, spoke re- 
cently over the Travelers radio station 
WTIC at Hartford, explaining how roads 
are becoming safer each year, due to in- 
creased consciousness of duty on the part 
of both motorists and pedestrians. As 
the personal attitude has been the chief 
factor this feeling of duty has resulted 
in nation-wide decreases in accidents. 


Coast Ass’n Endorses 
Employment Program 


RESOLUTION BY LICHTENSTEIN 


California Casing Ascnslation, Headed 
by B. G. Wills, Takes Action as Result 


of President Hoover’s Conference 





J. B. Levison, president, and Bert G. 
Wills, vice-president, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, and Joy Lichtenstein, vice- 
president, Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity in charge of Pacific Coast opera- 
tions, figured prominently in California 
insurance news last week when the Cas- 
ualty Insurance Association of California 
of which Mr. Wills is president gave its 
unqualified endorsement to the Employ- 
ment Campaign Plan as proposed by the 
Industrial and Banking Committee of the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District. 

At the same time as the Washington, D. 
C., conference of industrial and business 
leaders with President Hoover the Cali- 
fornia association held a special meeting 
at which Mr. Lichtenstein offered the 
following resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Resolved: That whereas an emergency exists 
in the unemployment situation in the ranks of 
insurance companies, that we, as principal rep- 
resentatives of the casualty companies who main- 
tain offices in San Francisco, do heteby pledge 
ourselves to do all in our power to reduce such 
condition of unemployment, and we wholeheart- 
edly pledge ourselves to the support of the plan 
to bring about a decrease of unemployment as 
sponsored by Mr. Kingsbury’s committee. 


Hear From President Levison 

Kenneth R. Kingsbury, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, is chair- 
man of the industrial and banking com- 
mittee which has offered the employment 
campaign plan. 

Prior to the introduction of Mr. Lich- 
tenstein’s resolution, J. B. Levison, presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund Group and 
vice-chairman of the San Francisco em- 
ployment committee, addressed the meet- 
ing, presenting a vivid picture of the 
unemployment situation. 


WARMING UP FOR HEARINGS 





Automobile Club of Virginia To Be Rep- 
resented at Liability Rate Hear- 
ings in that State 

The Automobile Club of Virginia will 
have representatives at the initial hear- 
ings on automobile liability and property 
damage rates beginning September 26, 
J. A. Kline, president of the club, has 
announced. The state corporation com- 
mission is to conduct the hearings. 

The commission is now engaged in as- 
sembling cost and experience data and 
other figures from the companies in 
preparation for the inquiry. Supervision 
of such rates was placed by the last leg- 
islature upon the commission. At the 
same time a new motor vehicle code was 
enacted providing for the licensing of 
all automobile drivers in Virginia. There 
was also passed a safety responsibility 
law whereby operators who fail to satis- 
fy judgments for damages may be de- 
prived of their right to drive. 

Companies are hopeful that these new 
laws may bring about fewer accidents 
and a consequent improvement in experi- 
ence figures. 


MAYOR WALKER’S BROTHER DIES 

George F. Walker, member of the in- 
surance brokerage firm of Hughes & 
Walker, 27 William Street, New York, 
and younger brother of Mayor James J. 
Walker, died early Monday morning in 
a private sanatorium at Saranac Lake 
where he had been undergoing treatment 
for tuberculosis for two months. 


REVOKES BAIL BOND LICENSE 

The bail bond agents’ license of Charles 
N. Nittoly, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
has been revoked by Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick. One 
of the bondsmen investigated by the 
U. S. District Attorney’s office, Nittoly 
pleaded guilty to a charge of forgery on 
surety bonds and was sentenced to serve 
three months. 
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Premium Finance Plan Being Used 
By Some U.S. F. & G. Gen’! Agents 


Originated by McCollister & Campbell, Inc. of Seattle It Is 
Now Recommended by Home Office; Its Salient 
Features and Operation 


For the past few years McCollister & Campbell, Inc., general-agents of the United 
States F. & G. and Fidelity & Guaranty Fire at Seattle, have been using a premium 
Tea 4 pian which has proved so eminently satisfactory that agents writing to the 

& G. home office for advice on the subject have usually been referred to this 


ae 


The result is that now a number of agents of these companies are using the 


McCollister-Campbell plan with possibly a few modifications. 

Believing that the McCollister & Campbell plan is about as workable as can be 
devised the U. S. F. & G. has presented its salient features in the August Bulletin 
from which the following summary is quoted together with the personal comments of 
John C. McCollister with the thought that it may prove of practical value to other 


general agencies 


In the seaside of its plan of financ- 
ing premiums McCollister & Campbell, 
Inc., has reached certain interesting con- 
clusions on the subject, among which are: 

1. The financing plan is rarely desir- 
able where the premium is under $50. 

2. The plan has tended to keep renew- 
als on the books in cases where the busi- 
ness might have been dropped at expira- 
tion because of difficulty on the part of 
the client to pay the full premium at one 
time. 

3. In many instances general agents, 
instead of resorting to a finance com- 


article, let’s take a $100 premium. The 
cash payment will be $20. This leaves 
an unpaid balance of $80. To $80 is add- 
ed a finance charge of $4.80. The amount 
to be paid under the note, therefore, will 
be $84.80. Dividing this by eight will give 
$10.60, the amount of the monthly pay- 
ments. 


No Camouflaging of Finance Charge 


McCollister & Campbell, Inc., allow 
payments in ten monthly instalments on 
three-year policies, but up to the present 
have not felt that they were willing to 
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Form of Note Used by McCollister & Campbell 


pany, can handle their own instalment 
business, thus deriving income from the 
financing charges. 

4. As the down payment is usually 
20% and two instalments of 10% each 
are collected within sixty days from the 
date of the policy, it follows that at the 
end of the first sixty days of the policy 
term 40% of the premium has been col- 
lected. Should it be necessary to cancel 
the business for non-payment thereafter, 
the equity is sufficient to protect the 
agent 


Allow Eight Instalments On 1-Year 
Policies 

Where the term of the policy is one 
year the annual premium is payable in 
not more than eight instalments. It is 
required that the assured pay 20% of 
the annual premium upon the issuance 
of the policy. The finance charge is 6% 
on the remainder of 80% of the premium. 
The finance charge is added to the un- 
paid balance of the premium and the to- 
tal is divided by eight, the result repre- 
senting the amount to be paid monthly 
for eight months. 


As an illustration, which is shown in 


detail on the note reprinted with this 


extend the payment of any premium be- 
yond ten months. They make the same 
finance charge for ten months as is made 
for eight months, mainly for the reason 
that the three-year premiums will aver- 
age bigger than the one-year premiums. 
The agency, furthermore, does not be- 
lieve in camouflaging the finance charge, 
the feeling being that the main idea of 
any finance scheme is not so much to 
make money on the financing as to get 
the business and eventually to get paid 
for it. McCollister & Campbell makes 
its minimum finance charge $2 which 
really does not pay for the extra work 
nor for the interest on their money. 


Very Few Cancellations for Non- 
Payment 


Attesting to the good experience the 
agency has had since the plan was put 
into effect John C. McCollister makes 
these observations: 

“It, of course, requires considerable 
money to finance any volume of pre- 
miums, but our experience of several 
years has clearly demonstrated that the 
financed premiums are promptly paid. 
In two years I do not think that we 
have cancelled for non-payment a half 


‘terested, 


dozen risks. The notice printed in black 
ink is mailed in a window envolope to the 
assured five days before the instalment 
is due. If the instalment is not paid 
on the day it becomes due, the notice 
printed in red ink is mailed to the as- 
sured, 

“The second notice practically always 
gets the money within a day or two, and 
it is necessary to send the red notice to 
comparatively few assureds. It is our 
experience that very often when an as- 
sured, for some reason or other, cannot 
pay the instalment on the day upon 
which it becomes due, he will call on 
the telephone and make a definite date 
for payment, and, with very few excep- 
tions, the payment is made. 

Not Practicable for Local Agents 

“We do not finance any premiums not 
written in companies that we represent 
as general agents, even though for some 
reason or other it is necessary for us to 


place an occasional risk outside of our 
own office. Our whole idea is to make 
our finance scheme a feeder for our own 
companies. We do not believe that any 
finance scheme can be successfully oper- 
ated if the payments of the instalment 
premiums are to be made to the local 
agent. The payment must be due and 
payable either to the general agent or to 
a finance company. 


“The local agent, if he is doing the 
collecting of the instalments, will get 
more ‘stalls’ than he will get payments, 
and the entire value of the whole scheme 
is lost; furthermore, if the local agent is 
forced to cancel, the assured very natu- 
rally considers that the cancellation is 
due to the refusal of the local agent to 
extend credit. Where the instalment is 
due to the general agent, or the finance 
company, the local agent has a perfect 
alibi because the local agent has no con- 
trol over the cancellation.” 





A Glaring Case of Under-Insurance 


Frank P. Hayden, assistant secretary 
of the Travelers Indemnity, cites the 
following in a recent issue of Protection 

s “One of the most glaring cases of 
under-insurance which we have seen in 
some time”: ; 

“In Philadelphia, while the family was 
at dinner, a sneak thief stole $50,000 
worth of jewelry from the second floor 
of the premises. The owner of the 
jewelry carried $5,000 of residence burg- 
lary, robbery and theft insurance with 
another company. We secured the risk 
and increased the amount of insurance 
carried by this woman. 

“Many agents fail to recognize the 


under-insurance evil. When a policy- 
holder sustains a loss which exceeds his 
policy limit and he must stand the part 
of the loss which is not insured, in most 
instances he feels that his interests have 
not been properly protected. 

“Imagine how this Philadelphia policy- 
holder felt when she found herself fac- 
ing a $50,000 loss with $5,000 of insur- 
ance No wonder the agent lost the 


line! 





SHOWS $4,000,000 APPRECIATION 

The investment portfolio of the Na- 
tional Surety has appreciated more than 
$4,000,000 since early July. 





E. C. Lunt on Blanket Bonds 


(Continued from Page 34) 


the entire loss recoverable. The -claim 
was finally settled for $200,000. A simi- 
lar case is pending against another bond- 
ing company—similar but involving much 
greater possible loss to the insurers in- 
nineteen claims aggregating 
about $2,000,000, with more expected, 
having been filed. 


Should Provision Be Abolished? 


8. The restoration provision should 
perhaps be abolished: “It takes a long 
time to have opinions,” says Bagehot, 
and I have been a long time in form- 
ing an opinion as to this point. I have 
finally reached the conclusion that bank- 
ers and other insureds cannot reasonably 
expect, and that bonding companies can- 
not prudently provide, insurance of this 
character. The assumption of such a 
hazard—the risk that losses, some time 
payable, of huge amount may have oc- 
curred within the bond term, though not 
known—seems to me neither suretyship 
nor legitimate insurance, but little less 
than gambling pure and simple. 

As Lord Mansfield said, many years 
ago (Carter v. Boehm, decided in 1766), 
“Insurance is a contract upon specula- 
tion”; but he doubtless used the word in 
a broad and philosophic sense, somewhat 
as Justice Holmes used it when he de- 
fined speculation, with characteristic 
verbal deftness, as “the self-adjustment 
of society to the probable.” The learned 
English jurist surely would not have re- 
garded insurance as a contract upon the 
bald taking of chances in blind reliance 
upon Lady Luck. 

It is true, of course, that some of the 
other hazards of blanket bonds resemble 
painfully games of chance; but in these 
other cases we are more or less guided 
by a wide background of experience, and 
there is at least a definite and safe limit 
to the stake involved. It is further true 
that bonds embodying both kinds of res- 
toration have been issued since March, 
1923, and that claims thereunder, aside 


from the two named above, have not 
been very serious. 

That fact, however, seems to me not 
one of high or permanent , significance. 
From the nature of the case catastrophic 
losses of the kind in question would not 
be likely to develop quickly—twenty-five 
or thirty years, rather than nine, would 
be requisite to give the experience much 
evidential value. The argument of con- 
clusive weight with me is that any com- 
pany having in force hundreds of blan- 
ket bonds, all necessarily charged with 
this enormous potential restoration lia- 
bility, is threatened every minute with 
losses of such magnitude as to imperil 
its very solvency. Even the strongest 
companies live and operate under this 
Damoclesian death-watch of disaster. 
Refers to London Lloyd’s Recent Loss 

The restoration feature of blanket- 
bond coverage originated in London, as 
stated, and was adopted in reluctant self- 
defense by American companies. Our 
adventurous friends at Lloyd’s are good 
sports, but it may well be that they are 
in a chastened mood just now as a re- 
sult of a recent experience wherein they 
had the pleasure of sending a check to 
a Chicago bank, in settlement of a blan- 
ket-bond claim, for a clean $2,000,000 
(and it narrowly escaped being a $3,000,- 
000 check). 

Perhaps they would not be averse now 
to the elimination, by agreement with 
their competitors here, of this unneces- 
sary and indefensible provision of blan- 
ket bonds. Whether they would or not, 
numerous American underwriters, it is 
thought, would like to rid themselves, 
either altogether or largely, of this out- 
standing element of danger in an instru- 
ment otherwise abundantly supplied 
with hazards. They wish that they could 
answer, when asked whether the restora- 
tion clause was in a given bond, with the 
same finality that the candid maid em- 
bodied in her answer to the unwelcome 
caller, asking whether Mrs. Jones was in, 

“No, she isn’t ; and if she was, she 
wouldn’t be.” 








